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AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


LIFE OF CAPTAIN WILLIAM HENRY ALLEN. 


Tue glare of victory is always enticing and beautiful. Whe- 
ther the hero who was successful in this struggle falls or sur- 
vives, he is sure of the plaudits of admiring millions. He wears 
the laure! on his brow, or it is wreathed by the hands of a grate- 
ful country round the urn that contains his ashes. Victory al- 
ways brings with it, its own reward: and to those who have the 
nobleness to esteem a good name dearer than life, the loss of 
life itself is more than remunerated, by the reverence which is 
paid to their memories. 

But there is another class of men who have still more potent 
claims on the gratitude of their countrymen. The man who 
bravely contends to the last, and, when he finds defeat inevita- 
ble, sacrifices his life for his country, is entitled to all that reve- 
rence which the proudest victory could yield. He has no ani- 
mating thoughts to sooth his dying hours: the prize for which 
he eontends is rifled from him; and his fast receding existence 
admonishes him that hehever will retrieve the loss which he 
now suffers. Glorv, that capricious goddess, whom he has fol- 
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lowed so long, and with such devotion, abandons him in his dy- 
ing moments. It then becomes a grateful country, entertaining 
an honourable jealousy of such noble feelings, to be kind to the 
ashes of such men. 

~Wituiiam Henry ALLen, whom it now becomes our painful 
duty to notice, was born at Providence, Rhodeisland, on the 
twenty-first day of October, 1784. His father, William Allen, 
on the breaking out of our revolutionary troubles, was appoint- 
ed a first lieutenant in the army. He continued in the army un- 
til the restoration of peace, and commanded the Rhodeisland 
line of troops at the battle of Saratoga, when he was advanced to 
the rank of major. He was present and actively engaged in 
most of the battles which were fought during our revolutionary 
war; and, in 1786, was appointed, by congress, senior officer of 
the legionary corps raised in Rhodeisland. In the year 1799 he 
was appointed, by the legislature of that state, brigadier-general 
of militia. 

ithough it is not a subject immediately connected with the 
present biographic sketch, it may be not improper to state that 
major Allen had, for a short time, the charge of the unfortunate 
Andre. He sat up with him the whole night previous to his 
execution: Andre conversed with him on a variety of subjects, 
in which he uniformly spoke of the American character in terms 
of the strongest respect, and expressed his gratitude for the 
kindness and delicacy with which he was treated during his con- 
finement. So affecting was this interview to major Allen, 
that, to this day, he cannot relate the circumstance without great 
emotion. 

The mother of William Henry Allen was the sister of the 
present governor of Rhodeisland. It was the intention of his 
parent that Henry should have reccived a liberal education; and 
he went through the preparatory studies. He parted, however, 
for more active life; and, notwithstanding the pressing remon- 
strances of his parents, he entered tne navy, as a midshipman, 
in May, 1800. 

In three montis after his appointment he was ordered on 
poard the frigate George Washington, commanded by eaptain 
Biinbrid.je, to carry presents to the dey of Algiers. On his de- 
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parture he writes to his father, ** I now bid you a short adicu; 
but sheuld it be the last, you shall have the satisfaction to hear 
of my good conduct in my station as an officer and as a rentle- 
maa.’ This cruise was attended with peculiarity of incident. 
The demand of the dey of Algiers, that the frigate should be 
employed in carrying his presents to the grand seignior at Con- 
stantinople, and the unavailing reluctance and remonstrances of 
captain Bainbridge, are circumstances generally known. It was 
the first time that the flag of an American frigate had waved in 
the harbour of Constantinople. The fine order of the ship, and 
the excellent discipline observed amongst the officers and men, 
tended to impress very high ideas of the American character, in 
a quarter of the world where before it was unknown. 

Commodore Bainbridge returned to America on the nine- 
teenth of April, 1801, when a reduction of the navy ensued. In 
eight days ufter the return of the subject of the present memoirs, 
and while he was solacing himself in the hope of once more vi- 
siting his family and friends, he was ordered on board the Phila- 
delphia, under the command of captain Baron, to scour the Me- 
diterranean sea again. He bade to his friends a cordial adieu, 
and entered on the service with that promptitude that ever dis- 
tinguished him. Nothing materi«! transpired during the cruise. 
The ship returned to the United States on the twenty-seventh 
of June, 1802. For the first time, after his entry into the service 
of his country, was he now enabled to enjoy the society of his 
friends, and to visit his paternal abode. ‘This, however, was 
but a short repose allowed him from the fatigues of naval ser- 
vice, for in October, 1802, he sailed in the frigate John Adams, 
commanded by captain Rodgers, to visit, for the third time, the 
shores of the Mediterranean. From his letters,during this pe- 
riod, we shall make only two extracts: 

* During our stay at Malta we had an opportunity of visiting 
most of the public buildings; and amongst the rest, the superb 
churchof St. John. The floor is laid in different coloured mar- 
ble, in Mosaic, representing tomb-stones of the diferent knights 
who distinguished themselves in fighting and in failing in de- 
fence of Christianity, against the infidels. On every side there 
is a Latin inscription, describing his death. The walls are hung 
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with the most superbly embroidered tapestry, represeting the 








birth, crucifixion, and ascension of our Saviour. The death of 
the Saints are likewise represented in the same manner, and 
they appear like the most beautiful paintings. The wings are 
divided into chapels; and here they show us crosses and Suints 
in abundance, and the rich attire of the bishops and clergy, em- 
broidered with gold. In an inner chapel we were shown a 
number of relics, one of which they declared was a frag- 
ment of the cross on which our Saviour was crucified; another 
was the palm of the hand of St. John. The body of St. Clement 
was exposed, lying in state. This was a room that the French 
soldiers did not penetrate: it is said that they robbed this church 
of half a milhen.” 

During the voyage, he was informed, by his correspondent, 
of a report, which afterwards proved to be unfounded, that a 
younger officer was advanced over his head. This is the manly 
reply of a boy of seventcen: “ I am too well grounded in old 
principles to mind such assaults now. Ifthe government decide 
thus, I can say amen, with all my heart.” 

Commodore Rodgers returned from this cruise in Decem- 
ber, 1803. : 

Exrly in the year 1804 he was ordered on board the frigate 
Congress, lying at Washington, of which he was appointed sail- 
ing-ma-ter. This frigate sailed on the first of July, under the 
command of captain Rodgers, for the Mediterranean. On the 
outward-vound passage, while the ship was lying to, in a violent 
ewaic, Ailen was on the foreyard, assisting the sailors in taking a 
reef. Letting fall that part of the sail on which he had hold, he 
was precipitated headlong into the sea, to the depth of twenty 
feet, passitig in his fall very near the anchor on the bows. For- 
tunately he arose near the mizen chains, and, by taking hold on 
them, narrowly cscaped inevitable death as the ship was then 
drifting very fast. While cruising off the coast of Tripoli, cap- 
tain Rodgers intended, if the command should have devolved 
on him, in consequence of the illness of commodore Baron, an 
attack on that place. He took Allen wich him in the schoorer 
to take the soundings, preparatory to the anticipated assault. 
They entered the harbour with muffled oars; and, after taking 
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a sounding, and complete survey, ticy passed so near the Tri- 
poline gun-boats that they distunctiy heard the men conversing 
below. They also heaid the sentinels on the walls of the battery 
conversing together. As they were returning from the harbour, 
a heavy gale sprung up, and they had a narrow escape to the 
Nautilus, which vessei was then in the very act of leaving her 
posiuon. During this cruise, which extended trom 1804 to 
1806, Allen thus writes to his correspondent: 

‘‘] was, while at Lisbon, witness to a very ludicrous cere- 
mony. My ears were saiuted by the hoarse chanung of some 
Portuguese sailors, and | perceived about twenty in number ap- 
preaching, bearing a large topsail, barefoot, with their bats in 
their hands, into which the multitude would now and then drop a 
sixpence, to save their souls trom purgatory. On inquiry, | 
was informed, that it was a custom amongst them, when overta- 
ken by a violent gale at sea, instead of trusting to their own ex- 
ertions, to offer up their prayers to their guardian saint, and te 
promise him the best sail in the shipif he wouid condescend to 
protect them from the dangers of the element. ‘The topsail was 
then taken to the church in the manner described, laid a the 
foot of the altar, and dedicated to the saint. It was then apprai- 
sed by an old friar, who, unwiiling to disiress the votaries of old 
mother Church, accepted, as an equivalent, in money, one half of 
its nominal value. The saint has, by this time, become perfect- 
ly well acquainted with the value of sailcloth.”’ 

In the month of October, 1805, captain Rodgers removed to 
the frigate Constitution, and assumed the command of the squa- 
dron, in consequence of the return of captain Baron to the 
United States. Mr. Allen was also removed to the Constitu+ 
tion, and promoted toa licutenancy. In a cruise off Capanea, 
hieutenant Allen, in company with commodore Rodgers, visited 
Mount tna. Ascending the south side of the mountain, the 
wind, while blowing from the north, covered that side of their 
bodies exposed to its violence, with frost, while the other remain- 
ed perfectly free. Descending, they lost their way amongst 
helds cf lava, but were found by the monks in the convents be- 
low. Lieutenant Allen likewise visited Mount Vesuvius, and 
the cities of Herculaneum, and Pompeia. He served as third 
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lieutenant on board the Constitution, and returned in that fri- 
gate tothe United States in the year 1806. 

During these several cruises tothe Mediterranean, although 
nothing transpired on board of the frigates where lieutenant Al- 
len was stationed, that might fairly be denominated naval glory, 
still a peculiarity of circumstances gave a lofty and elevated 
tone to the feelings of all the officers. An American squadron 
in the waters of the Mediterranean was itself a novelty. That 
squadron was small, and it was destined to pass under the re- 
view and strict scrutiny of English ships of war occasionally sta- 
tioned in those seas, and passing the straits of Gibraltar. Per- 
sonal courage, skill, and correctness of discipline, could alone 
insure them respect in a company so illustrious; and to these 
points all their efforts were directed. They felt the high re- 
sponsibility attached to their station; and knowing how important 
the first impression of a national character was, they acted up to 
that dignity which the occasion demanded. 

After this long and fatiguing cruise, he was permitted, for a 
short time, to visit his friends and relat:ons in Providence. In 
February, 1807, he received orders from government to join the 
frigate Chesapeake, commanded by captain Baron, then fitting 
out at Washington, for the straits. He remained at Philadelphia 
while the ship was preparing for sea, during which time he was 
busily employed in recruiting men for the service, and then en- 
tered as third lieutenant. The circumstances preceding and 
succeeding the attack on the Chesapeake, by the Leopard, are 
thus detailed by licutenant Allen, ina letter to his correspondent: 

“ Qn Monday, June 22d we weighed anchor and_ stood 
to sea. The Chesapeake had, on this day, twenty-eight eighteen 
pounders mounted on the gundeck, twelve thirty-two pound car- 
ronades on the quarterdeck, and had, fitted for these guns, three 
hundred and twenty cartridges, thirteen powder horns (not suffici- 
ently filled) and matches ready for action. All these were in the 


magazine; the keysin charge of the captain, as usual, and which 
are never delivered to any butthe gunner, by the captain, for 
fear of accidents. In the cable ties, and around the foremast, 
one thousand wads and spunges; the guns loaded and shot- 
ted, but, of course, net primed. Round shots in the lockers were 
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ready on deck, with a box of canister for each gun. At three 
the Leopard came within hail; at half past three the boat came 
on board, with ademand from captain Humphries for permission 
to search the Chesapeake for deserters; concluding his orders by 
saying, ‘ 1 inclose you the orders of the admiral on this subject; 
any comment from me would be superfluous. But I trust that 


your answer will be of a nature that will prevent me, in the exe- 
cution of my duty, from interrupting the amity at present sub- 
sisting between the two nations. The orders of the admiral 
were, ‘ You will offer to the commander of the Chesapeake a 
mutual search; and, in any event, to take the men described, 
whereverthey may be found.’ Here was a demand which our 
commodore knew he must absolutely and positively refuse. 
Why did he not order his men beat to quarters; detain the lieu- 
tenant and his boat until we were ready for action? But no! he 
gave a positive refusal, which, in composing, penning, and co- 
pying, detained the lieutenant half an hour. Our commodore 
did not order his men beat to quarters until the first gun was 
fired, nor until then was the key delivered to the gunner, all 
the officers remaining at this time in perfect ignorance of the 
contents of the note. I was at the galley (the camboose) and 
snatching a coal from the flames, fired the enly gun, which 
went through the wardroom of the English ship. A shot came 
into us, and struck a man on the breast—he fell at my feet, co- 
vering me with blood and splinters of bones. One of my guns 
suffered severely; one had his leg carried away, two an arm 
each, and two more were wouaded severely—five out of eight. 
After one gun, one single gun was fired, we struck, by order of 
the captain, who then called his officers into the cabin, and ask- 
ed their opinions. My answer was, “ Sir, you have disgraced us.” 

Lieutenant Allen drew up the letter to the secretary of the navy, 
demanding a court of inquiry to be called uponthe captain.* This 


* The following is a copy of the letter, addressed by the officers of the 
wardroom of the Chesapeake, to the secretary of the navy: 
* Late United States’ ship Chesapeake, Hampton Roads, June 23, 1807. 
Sir, : 
** The undersigned, officers of the late United States’ ship Chesapeake, 
deeply sensible of the disgrace which must be attached te the late (in their 
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was favourably received, and a compliance promised. The sccre- 
tary sald that “their communication did them honour, and their 
request should be properly attended to.” It is difficult to con- 
ceive of the excoriated state of lieutenant Allen’s mind at this 
time. Let this youthful officer speak from the grave, and give 
utterance to his feelings. In two days afier the action, he 
writes to his correspondent, * To see so many brave men stand- 
ing to their quarters, amidst the blood of their butchered and 
wounded countrymen. and hear their cries, without the means 
of avenging them! and when, in three minutes we could have 
avenged them! to have the flag of my country disgraced! Was 
it for this that I have continued so long in the service, contrary 
to the wishes of all my friends! To be so mortified, humbled, 
cut to the soul! Yes, to have the finger of scorn pointing at me 
as one of the officers of the Chesapeake! But do not think, my 
friend, that I fee! I have not done my duty. Perish the thought! 
{ proudly feel that I would have willingly given my trifling life 
an offering for the wounded "honour of my country.” “ Oh,’ he 


opinion) premature surrender of the United States’ ship Chesapeake, of forty 
guns, to the English ship of war Leopard, of fitty guns, without their previ- 
ous knowledge or consent; and desirous of proving to their country, and the 
world, that it was the wish of all the undersigned to have rendered them- 


selves worthy of the flag under which they have the honour to serve, by a de- 
n unjust demand, do request the honourable the 


termined resistance to 
At the 


secretary of the navy to order a court of inquiry into their conduct. 
same time they are compelled, by imperious duty, by the honour of their 
flag, by the honour of their countrymen, and by all that is dear to themselves, 
to request that an order may be issued for the arrest of commodore James 
Baron, on the charges herewith exhibited, which the undersigned pledge 
themselves to prove true: 
“1. On the probability of an engagement, for neglecting to clear his ship 
for action. 
‘* 2. For not doing bis utmost to take or to destroy a vessel which we con- 
ceive it his duty to have done. 
“ BENJAMIN SMITH, first lieutenant. 
“ WILLIAM CRANE, second lieutenant. 
“ WILLIAM HENRY ALLEN, third Leutenani 
“TL. ORDE CREIGHTON, fourth lieutenant. 
“ SYDNEY SMITH, filth lieutenant. 
“ SAMUEL BROOKES, sailing master.” 
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exclaims in another letter, ** wien Lact I:ke this, may | die un- 
pitied and forgotten, and no tear be shed tomy memory. May I 
lie on some barren shore, and may my bones whiten in the sun, 
be pelted by the pitiless storm, and may the name of Allen be 
blasted with infamy.” “If lam acquitted honourably (says he, 
while writing to his father, in other words, if captait) Baron is 
condemned) you may sce me again, if not, never.” “ We lay 
here (says he, in another letter) ready, at a moment’s warning, 
to wipe from our flag that disgrace that has been entailed upon 
it by our biood. When I suficr my memory to dweil on this, I 
feel that I can trifle with existend® at pleasure.” At length 
this question was put at rest, by the condemnation of Baron, 
on which licutenant Allen makes this dry remark: “ How the 
court can reconcile some passages of their opinion with others 
I know not, unless cozvardice Can be divided into two kinds, per- 
sonal and official.” 

At the time of the sailing of the Chesapeake, the United 
States were at peace with ali the world. Tl government, howe- 
ver, intended to maintain constantly in (We Mediterranean a 
small naval force, occasionally to visit the coast of Barbary. The 
knowledge of such a force in their vicinity would have the ef- 
fect to restrain their hostility. This measure was salutary and 
judicious in another point of view; it usefully and advantageous- 
ly employed the young officers, who were tlius acquiring a know- 
ledge of their profession, and qualifying themselves to render 
service to their couniry thcreafier. Our ships in the Mediterra- 
nean had heretofore been furnished wiih supplics at an expense 
which was deemed heavy, and as we were now at peace, and 
had no enemy to meet or encounter, the government conceived 
that the Chesapeake might herself carry out such supplies, of 
every kind, as the squadron would require during her absence 
from the United States; and thus she was rather a storeship than 
acruiser. She had also two ladies, with their servants, and se- 
veral gentlemen, passengers; and was further burthened with 
their luggage. Captain Barron was aware that his. ship was not 
in fit condition to proceed to sea; but trusting to the circum- 
stance that the country was in profound peace, and therefore 


could not be molested, he unfortunately sailed, unprepared as he 
VOL. If. R 
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was, Calculating that he should be enabled, long before he ap- 








proached the European shores, to have his ship in order. Cap- 
tain Baron’s conduct, on this occasion, was certainly culpable 
and imprudent. He ought not to have relied, implicitly, on the 
faith ef the existing peace; he.should have been in complete 
readiness to repel aggression before he quitted our ports; he 
should have looked to his guns alone to protect the flag from 
insult. The conduct of the British, however, was base and dis- 
honourable. The Bellona, seventy-four—Triumph, seventy- 
four—the Leopard, fifty—and Melampus, thirty-eight—under 
the command of commodére Douglass, were lying in Lynnha- 
ven bay. They were freely receiving from our country supplies 
of every kind of which they stood in need; they were partaking 
largely of the hospitality of its inhabitants; yet at this moment 
commodore Douglass held in his possession an order from 
his admiral to take, forcibly, out of the Chesapeake, a part of her 
crew; and he was meditating to execute this offensive order ina 
manner the most irrgating to our country, and the most deroga- 
tory to our navy. Mad the object of commodore Douglass have 
been simply to take the men, and to produce the least possible 
irritation, he would, most obviously, have followed the Chesa- 


peake out to sea, with his whole force, and there would then, 


perhaps, have been no reproach on the navy had she surrender- 
ed without firing a gun. Commodore Douglass dared not send 
the Melampus, as she was a frigate of the same class with the 
Chesapeake, and might, therefore, not have succeeded. The 
Leopard was sent: she was of force to insure to the British suc- 
cess, even had the Chesapeake been in complete order; and yet 
the force was not so overbearing but that the Chesapeake ought 
to have fought; and had she not have fought, and fought well, 
the navy would have been disgraced. 

When commodore Baron was preparing to leave the ship, 
all the officers were cailed on deck to witness his departure, a 
respect always paid to the commander when entering or depart- 
ing from his vessel. He now left her, passing through a line 
of officers: but no tear of regret was shed—every brow was 
contracted, every countenance was stern; and captain Baron, 
beholding the repulsive looks of his officers, fainted. 
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Intrepidity, however, exposes only part of the charac- 
ter of lieutenant Allen; his private affections were as warm 
as his public. While his mind was inflamed by a sense of 
indignant sensibility, and he is pouring into the ear of mas- 
culine confidence the complaints of his lacerated mind; let- 
ters of the same date, to a female friend, are replete with do- 
mestic tenderness and affection. With this correspondent all is 
quiet and serenity; he enters into ali the levities of ordinary 
converse, and seems as anxious to veil his heroic and indignant 
passions, as if this indulgence was criminal in such intercourse. 
At one time his heart seems hovering round its native hearth, 
and in the next glowing with all the ardour of impatience to 
avenge his country’s honour. Let it be mentioned, likewise, 
that his conversation was peculiarly marked with this character. 
Of this the following fact may be related in evidence: Seven 
duels resulted from the action of the Chesapeake, and yet none of 
them affected him? He never fought a duel. Not one of the 
subordinate officers was more decidedly opposed:to the conduct 
of the commodore than lieutenant Allen, yet such was the uni- 
form correctness, propriety, and delicacy of his conduct, that he 
commanded the esteem of that officer’s most sanguine adher- 
ents. Having accustomed himself, from the first outset of his 
naval career, to strict subordination, while in service, and to 
polished society in his hours of relaxation, the characters of the 
gentleman and the sailor became, by long habit, incorporated in 
one. This union became the apex of his ambition—to receive, 
onthe one hand, the thanks of his superior officers for his 
promptitude and skill, while in their service; and, at other times, 
to shine the ornament of polished circles. With the officers on 
board the Chesapeake he was peculiarly a favourite. This kind 
attention he thus acknowledges in a letter to his correspondent: 

“It is a gratifying reflection to know that I leave the 
Chesapeake beloved by my messmates, and respected by all: 
they have all been forward in manifesting their esteem for me 
in the most unequivocal manner; it has been requited with 
my warmest gratitude. What can induce more self-satisfaction 
in any man than to find that he is most beloved by those who 
have known him the longest? It must silence, forever, the 
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toncue of detraction; and believe me, my dear sir, the love of 


my fricnds, who are ever dear to me, will ever be an induce- 
ment wit!: me to deserve their love, and to aspire to superior 
correctness’”’ 

During the operation of the embargo, in 1808, the Chesa- 
peake, to which he was still attached, cruised off Block island, 
and captured several vessels violating that law. From motives 
of delicacy he desired to be excused, and was excused, from 
boarding any vessel belonging to his native state. In a letter, 
on this subject, he says, * I knew that I should be compelled to 
detain such vessels for the most trivial article, and this would 
have wounded my feelings. Even had I met those which I 
could have suffered to pass, I might have laboured uader un- 
just suspicions, when other officers might be equally just without 
such imputations.”” His correct conceptions of the duty imposed 
by this painful office, are illustrated in a letter which he address- 
ed to his futher, in answer to one received from him, interced- 
ing for his assistance in behalf of some of his old associates in 
their endeavour to reclaim their property thus taken. Nothing, 
my dear sir,’ he replies, “could give me more pleasure than 
to have been useful or instrumental in serving those young gen- 
tlemen you speak of in your letter: it required no request of 
yours to induce it; but vain are our desires—impotent the will 
that exceeds the means of performance. This has often been 
my lot, and, I belicve, that of many in the Chesapeake. Need I 
say that my feelings have ever been on the rack while cruising 
off the island! But, sir, had this been your vessel, her situation 
would have been precisely the same. Itis impossible that I can 
be of the least service to those young gentlemen.” Mr. Allen 
remained in the Chesapeake, in this service, until February, 
1809, when he was ordered, by government, to join the frigate 
United States, while lying at Washington, under the command 
of commodore Decatur. The commodore was himself absent, 
and the equipping of the frigate was a duty that devolved on his 
first lieutenant, who was not, for the space of two months, absent 
a moment fromthe navy yard. This ship lay part of the time at 
Norfolk, and the remainder of the time was engaged in short 
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cruises on the coast, until the declaration of war aganst Great 
Britain, in 1812. 

Shortly after, the United States frigate sailed upon a cruise; 
and on the twenty-fifth of October, 1812, in latitude 29, N. longi- 
tude 29, 30, W. fell in with his Britannic majesty’s ship the 
Macedonian, commanded by captain Carden. She was a frigate 
of the largest class, mounting forty-nine carriage guns, and re- 
puted one of the swiftest sailers in the Briush navy. 

When this frigate first hove in sight, and while orders were 
given on board the United States to prepare for action, lieutenant 
Allen mounted aloft; and after watching her closely for some 
time, at length discovered the English pendant. He descended 
to his comrades, who were impatiently awaiting him below, and 
jyocosely pronounced the frigate a lawful prize. The enemy 
having the advantage of the wind fought at his own distance, 
and the contest was kept up for one hour and fifty minutes. The 
United States poured such an incessant fire, that the shouts from 
the crew of the Macedonian were distinctly heard, who, from that 
cause, apprehended her to be in flames. Her colours were, ne- 
vertheless, hauled down shortly afterwards—in which engage- 
ment she lost her mizenmast, fore and main topmasts, and 
mainyard. She was likewise much damaged in her hull. Thir- 
ty-six were killed, and forty-eight were wounded. On board the 
United States five only were killed, and seven wounded. The 
American frigate received so little damage in this engagement, 
that she would still have continued her cruise had it not been ne- 
cessary for her to accompany her prize into port, on account of 
the crippled state of the British frigate. Any cemments on this 
splendid action, an action so glorious to the arms of our coun- 
trymen would surely now be needless. 

In the United States frigate lieutenant Allen was most assiduous 
in exercising and training the crew to the use of the artillery. The 
accuracy with which the guns were directed, and the celerity with 
which they could be fired, evince the improyement of their dis- 
cipline, and indeed could not be surpassed. After captain Car- 
den had gone on board the Uhited States, licutenant Allen re- 
quested the other officers to go in a boat, which was ready for 
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them. The first lieutenant of the Macedonian surlily said, * You 
do not intend to send me away without my baggage?” “ I hope,” 
replied lieutenant Allen, “ you do not suppose you have been 
taken by privateersmen?” “Ido not know,” replied the other, 
rudely, “by whom I am taken.” Lieutenant Allen sternly or- 
dered him instantly into the boat, and he immediately went. 
Lieutenant Allen instantly placed a guard over the baggage of 
the officers, and as soon as the other duties, which demanded 
his attention, were concluded, he sent, the same day, all the 
baggage on board the United States. The surgeon of the Ma- 
cedonian continued on board; and he frequently, in conversation, 
bore testimony to the kindness of lieutenant Allen towards that 
part of the crew remainins: -in the Macedonian, particularly to 
the wounded. The ward room officers of the Macedonian ex- 
pressed to the ward room officers of the United States a deep 
sense of the civilities which they had received; and wished to 
give, jointly, another expression of their gratitude, in a writing 
which might be considered as a letter to all British officers, to 
secure their good treatment, in case the United States should 
be captured. This certificate of protection was very properly 
declined. 

To lieutenant Allen was entrusted the honourable charge of 
bringing the prize into port, and she safely arrived in the har- 
bour of Newyork, amidst the enthusiastic gratulations of our 
countrymen. His share in this glorious action cannot be better 
expressed than in the words of commodore Decatur himself: “It 
would be unjust,” continues this gallant officer, “it would be un- 
just in me to discriminate, where all met my fullest expectations. 
Permit me, however, to recommend to the particular notice of 
the secretary, my first lieutenant, Wm. H. Allen, who has serv- 
ed with me upwards of five years; and to his unremitted exer- 
tions, in disciplining the crew, is to be imputed the obvious su- 
periority of our gunnery, exhibited in the result of this contest.” 

The corporation and citizens of the city of Newyork ho- 
noured him and his commander with a splendid and superb fes- 
tival; and the legislatures of Rhodeisland and Virginia present- 
ed him with a sword, as a testimonial of their sense, in comme- 
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moration of his gallant services. There was every thing in this 
victory which could gratify the pride of an American. The in- 
dividual injugy done to our enemy by the loss of a frigate, or the 
advantage to ourselves, by acquiring one, is nothing. It inspires 
a lofiiness of fecling, a confidence, that is communicated to 
other souls, and introduces a train of patriotic sensations per- 
fectly novel. It breaks that sea-spell which seemed to surround 
the navy of England. 

When the Macedonian struck, lieutenant Allen, in taking 
possession, came alongside. Those on board were so uncivil as 
to neglect handing him a rope, forthe purpose of getting on 
board, and he had to clamber up the side by the chains. Arriv- 
ing at Nantucket shoals, the United States frigate and the Mace- 
donian, which, before, had continually kept together, parted ina 
gale. The wind was so high, he entertained serious apprehen- 
sions that the vessel would founder. He determined, as a last 
resort, to anchor where she was, putting two or three cables on 
end. He thought he could ride out any gale in that manner, 
and would not believe the contrary, until it was proved by expe- 
riment. The storm, however, abated, and he arrived safe at 
Newport, to the great exultation of the inhabitants of that place, 
on the same day of the same month that admiral Parker ar- 
rived there with his fleet during our revolutionary war. 

He here received a visit from his uncle, the governor of 
Rhodeisland, whom he invited down, and saluted with a dis- 
charge of nine guns on his arrival on board. While in the 
sound, waiting a favourable wind to proceed to Newyork, he 
was visited by people from all parts of the adjacent country. 

The Sunday previous to the battle, the ward room officers of 
the Macedonian toasted an American frigate. On the following 
Sunday they were mortified by the fulfilment of their wishes. 

After this, lieutenant Allen was allowed some little respite 
from the naval service; he visited his native land, and received 
the kind congratulations of his relatives and friends, in the bo- 
som of his paternal abode. This repose was, however, but of 
short duration; the strong and imperious calls of his country once 
more summoned him to active duty. 
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Shortly after the arrival of the Macedonian at Newyork, the , 
Argus returned to that port, commanded by captain Sinclair. 
He obtained leave to visit his friends; and, by order of commo- 
dore Decatur, lieutenant Allen took the command. He tho- 
roughly repaired the vessel, and received an order from the com- 
modore to go in quest of a British brig of war, reported to be in 
the sound. The whole crew of the Hornet, commanded by lieu- * 
tenant Shubrick, volunteered their services. He remained In 
the sound for the space of a week, without meeting with the ene- 
my, when he received the orders of the commodore to return. : 
On the death of Mr. Barlow, our minister at the court of ' 
France, our government deemed it expedient to renew the nego- 
ciation. Mr. Crawford was appointed as his successor; and the 


neha St 


subject of the present memoir, now advanced to the rank of 
master and commander, was directed to take command of the 
Argus, and to conduct our minister to the place of his destina- * 
tion. He accepted the appointment with his usual promptitude, | 
and sailed with our new minister for France. He was so fortu- 
nate as to elude the vigilance of the blockading squadron, and 
arrived at the port of L’Orient in twenty-three days. He in- 
forms the secretary of the navy, in his Jetter, bearing date June 
12,1813,that ‘ he shall immediately jrrocecd to fut inexccution 
his orders as to the ulterior purposes of his destination.”’ 

The business here, which, from prudential metives, is 
so darkly hinted at, was, undoubtedly, as appears from the se- 
quel, to sail in the Irish channel, and annoy the English Hi 
commerce. This service was extremely perilous; and there ; 
seemed scarcely a possibility of escape. It was a service, 
to a man fond of glory, peculiarly invidious. Such con- 
quests were attended with no honour; and captain Allen, 
in compliance with his orders, seemed peculiarly solicitous, * 
in the discharge of this unthankful office, to make the enemy a 
fee] and confess the motives by which he was guided. The injury 
which he did to the British commerce is, in some oi their papers, F 
estimated to the amount of two millions. While thus em ployed in 
burning, sinking, and destroying the enemy’s property, captain 







4 Allen was peculiarly careful to distinguish his character from 
those who depredated for selfish purposes only. The pro- 
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perty of the passengers was sacred from hostility; not an article 
of that kind would he suffer to be touched. The passengers 
were allowed to go below, and to take what they claimed as their 
own, and no hands belonging to the Argus were permitted to 
inspect them while they were employed in so doing. On one 
occasion, when a passenger had left his surtout behind him, it 
was sent after him in the boat; on another occasion captain Al- 
len ordered one of his hands, who was detected in the act of some 
petty plunder of this kind, to be flogged at the gangway. The 
English papers, while they were writhing under the severe in- 
juries thus inflicted, were unanimous in their testimonials of 
respect to the conduct of this gallant officer, for the humanity 
and delicacy with which he performed a service so invidious. 
Probably no action of his life could more plainly distinguish his 
character than this: he loved danger as much as he abhorred to 
plunder the defenceless. 

It appears very evident, that if prudence was consulted, it 
was his imperious duty to avoid an engagement. The damage 
which he might have done the enemy, by another species of 
warfare, was beyond all comparison greater than by risking a 
battle, even if fortune should decide the controversy in his fa- 
your. Even a victory ensured capture, for, alone and unsup- 
ported as he was, his own ship would, in all human probability, 
suffer material injury, and both the captured and the captor be- 
come the prize of one of the many frigates then swarming in 


the English channel. These considerations, however, would 
have but little weight with him. He declared, previously to his 
setting out, that he would run from no two-masted vessel. Anxi- 
ous to quit himself of a business which he so much disliked, he 
sought an opportunity to act in a situation more congenial to his 
feelings. Accordingly,captain Maples, of the Pelican, informs his 
government in his letter, dated August the fourteenth, that when 
cruising in the channel, in quest of the Argus, he discovered 
her shortning her sail, and making preparation for an obstinate 
resistance. He states that an action was commenced which was 
kept up, on both sides, for forty-three minutes, when the Argus 
struck, as he was in the act of boarding. He states thatthe Ar- 
“us had one hundred and twenty-seven men in the action; and 
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that the captain was wounded early, and had since suffered the 
amputation of his left thigh. He estimates the number of slain 
and wounded on board the Pelican at eight, and that on board of 
the Argus at forty, according to the computation of her own of- 
ficers. This is all that is yet officially known of this action. 
Our government have not yet received, or at least have not pub- 
lished, an official account. 

From the designed generality with which this statement is 
drawn up, no certain conclusions can be drawn. Captain Ma- 
ples acknowledges that his enemy fought with great bravery— 
that the action continued for forty-three minutes—that the Ar- 
gus shortened sail to await his coming up—that he was in the 
act of boarding—and, that his loss amounted to but eight, in 
killed and wounded; while Allen’s was forty. We are to pre- 
sume, from captain Maples’s own representation, that the action 
was fought at close quarters. And yet in an action so bravely 
fought as he acknowledges, and where he was in the act of 
boarding, there is such a disparity in the killed and wounded. 
He does not state the number of his own men, altheugh he gives 
that of the enemy; nor the force of his guns, although he ac- 
knowledges he was specially sent on this expedition. 

There is, evidently, from captain Maples’s own statement, 
something remaining to be told. He did not say that the Peli- 
can was superior in force, as was proved on a former occasion, 
by her successfully resisting a French frigate of the first class. 
It has been said that the Pelican sailed in company with his Bri- 
tannic majesty’s frigate the Sea Horse, of thirty-eight guns, which 
fell in with them as the action was closing. In such a case, it 
would have been madness in the Argus to have resisted any 
longer. This fact was stated by a writer in one of our papers, 
who cited both the Cork Chronicle, and the London Pilot, of the 
twenty-third of August, in proof of his assertion. This fact has, 
however, been denied; and another writer has said, with equal 
confidence, that either one or both of these papers does not con- 
tain the paragraph above quoted. Captain Maples was immedi- 
ateiy promoted—a plain evidence of the estimation in which that 
victory was held. It is not generally known that captain Al- 
Jen’s first lieutenant (by a singular coincidence named likewise 
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William Heary Alicn) was badly wounded in an early pari of 
the engagement. For intormation on all these points, we are 
indebted to our enemies aione. 

Captain Allen sailed in the Argus with an entire new 
crew. This is, of itself, a very great disadvantage in case of 
action. As his object required speed, he was compelled to hur- 
ry on with a press of sail, so that little or no time was left him 
for training his men to the exercise of their guns. From cap- 
tain Maples’s own account it appears they engaged at close 
quarters, and there is the strongest reason to suspect that he has 
falsely stated the number of his killed and wounded. With such 
acrew as captain Allen’s was, men entirely new, and so little 
versed in the science of gunnery, it was highly honourable in 
them to have maintained the action so long. 

But allow that this victory was as decided and glorious as ou? 
enemies assert, no blame can be imputed to the commander. He 
was desperately wounded in an early part of the action; refused 
to be carried below, and fainted on the deck from loss of blood. 
When he was removed from his birth to the hospital, for ampu- 
tation, he cast his languid eyes on his faithful comrades, and feel- 
ingly pronounced these words: ‘ God bless you, my lads; we 
shall never meet again.”? The following letter will speak for 
itself: 

Copy ofa letter from John Hawker, esquire, cidevant Ame- 
rican vice consul, dated 

‘PLYMOUTH, 19th auGusrt, 1815. 
“ Sir, 

“ The situation I have had the honour to hold for many years 
past, of American vice consul, calls forth my poignant feelings 
in the communication I have to make to you, of the death of 
your son, captain Allen, late commanding the United States’ 
brig of war Argus, which vessel was captured on Saturday last, 
in the Irish channel, after a very sharp action of three quarters 
of an hour, by his Britannic niajesty’s ship Pelican. 

“Early in the contest captain Allen lost his left leg, but re- 
fused to be carried below, till, from loss of blood, he fainted. 
Messrs. Edwards and Delphy, midshipmen, and four seamen, 
were killed; and lieutenant Watson, the carpenter, boatswain, 
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boatwain’s mate, and seven men, wounded. Captain Allen sub- 
mitted to amputation, above the knee, while at sea. He was yes- 
terday morning attended by very eminent surgical gentlemen, 
and removed from the Argus to the hospital, where every possi- 
ble attention and assistance would have been afforded him had he 
survived; but which was not, from the first moment, expected, 
from the shattered state of his thigh! Ateleven, last night, he 
breathed his iast! He was sensible, at intervals, till within ten 
minutes of his dissolution, when he sunk exhausted, and expired 
without a struggle! His lucid intervals were very cheerful; and 
he was satisfied and fully sensible that no advice or assistance 
would be wanting. A detached room was prepared by the com- 
missary and chief surgeon, and female attendants engaged, that 
every tenderness and respect might be experienced. The mas- 
ter, purser, surgeon, and one midshipman, accompanied captain 
Allen, who was also attended by his two servants. 

“ ] have communicated and arranged with the officers respecting 
the funeral, which will be in the most respectful, and at the 





same time economical manner. The port admiral has signified 
that itis the intention of his Britannic majesty’s government that 
it be fudlicly attended by officers of rank; and with military ho- 
nours. The time fixed forthe procession is on Saturday, at ¢le- 
ven, a. M. A lieutenant-colonel’s guard of the royal marines is 
also appointed. A wainscoat coffin has been ordered; on the 
breastplate of which will be inscribed as below.* Mr. Delphy, 
one of the midshipmen, who lost doth legs, and died at sea, was 
buried yesterday in Saint Andrew’s church yard. I have Te- 
quested that captain Allen may be buried as near him, on the 
right (in the same vault, if practicable) as possible. 
‘“ T remain, respectfully, sir, 
‘¢ Your most obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) “ Joun HAWKER, 
“ Cidevant American vice consul, 


* To general Allen, &c. &c. &c. Providence, 
Rhodeisland.” 


* A tablet, whereon will be recorded the name, rank, age, and character of 
the deceased, and also of the midshipman, will be placed (if it can be contri- 
ved)as I have suggested; both having lost their lives in fighting for the honour 
of their country. 
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The following extract from a London paper shows the order 
of procession: 


“ PLYMOUTH, AUGUST 24, 
«“ On Saturday last, the twenty-first, was interred with milita- 
ry honours, William Henry Allen, esquire, late commander of 
the United States’ sloop of war Argus, who lost his left leg in an 
action with his majesty’s sloop of war Pelican, J. F. Maples, es- 
quire captain, in Saint George’s channel, the fourteenth instant, 
whereof he died in Mill Prison Hospital, on the fifteenth fol- 
lowing. 
PROCESSION. 
Guard of honour. 
Lieutenant-colone! of royal marines, 
With two companies of that corps; 
The captains, subalterns, and field adjutant, 
(Officers with hatband and scarfs.) 
Royal marine band. 
Vicar and curate of Saint Andrew’s. 
Clerk of ditto. 
THE HEARSE, 
With the corps of the deceased captain, 
Attended by eight seamen, late of the Argus, with crape round 
their arms, tied with white crape ribbon. 
Also eight British captains of the royal navy, as pall bearers, 
with hatbands and scarfs. 
Captain Allen’s servants, in mourning. 
The officers late of the Argus, in uniform, with crape sashes 
and hat bands, two and two. 
John Hawker, esquire, late American vice consul, 
and his clerks. 
Captain Pellowe, commissioner for prisoners of war. 

Dr. Magrath, chief medical officer at Mill Prison depot. 
Captains of the royal navy in port, two and two. 
Followed by a very numerous and respectable retinue of 
inhabitants. 

“The procession left Mill Prison at twelve o’clock. The 
coffin was covered with a velvet pall, and the ensign under 
which the action was fought, and upon that the hat and sword 
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of the deceased were laid. On the coffin being removed to the 
hearse, the guard saluted; and when deposited in the hearse, 
the procession moyed forward, the band playing the ‘ Dead 
March in Saul.’ On their arrival near the church the guard 
haited and clubbed arms, single files inward, through which the 
procession passed to the church, into which the corpse was car- 
ried, and deposited in the centre aisle, whilst the funeral service 
was read by the reverend vicar, after which it was removed and 
interred in the south yard (passing through the guard in the 
same order from as tothe church) on the right of Mr. Delphy, 
midshipman of the Arcus, who lost both his legs in the same 
action, and was buried the preceding evening.” 

Thus lived and thus died William Henry Allen. 

By the company and conversation ef the elegant and polite, 
the hard and severe duties of the sailor acquired a sort of polish, 
and his character presented that combination of gallantry, grace, 
and intrepidity that so irresistibly attracts. In the hour of dan- 
ger he was calm, intrepid, and persevering: in private intercourse 
guarded, affable, and delicate. Entering into the navy with 
large and expanded ideas of honour. the perils he encountered, 
and the hard services he endured, consolidated his romantic and 
floating visions into rules and principles of action. By never 
lowering his lofty standard amidst the justle of so many contend- 
ing difficulties, he at length arrived at it; and new trials served 
only to call into exercise new and unexplored resources of forti- 
tude. He had so long forsaken every other consideration for glo- 
ry, that he finally measured his life by this standard, and felt a 
repulsive antipathy to whatever fell short of that measure. 

I am perfectly aware that this picture will be thought to 
have been drawn by the partial hand of friendship. Let it be re- 
membered, that for thirteen years he was hardly for so many 
weeks from the service of his country. Let his enemies 
speak for him; thev at least have not to contend with the partial 
feelings of friendship. Their testimony must be free from such 
censure; and the peculiar respect paid to his ashes, by com- 
mand of the English government, is the most honourable testi- 
mony of his worth. 
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There seems a sort of compact amongst our naval comman- 
ders never to quit their station on the deck. Allen, in his mu- 
tilated state,refused to be carried below, and fainted on the deck 
from loss of blood. Lawrence showed the sume determined 
spirit, and never left his station until he was too far exhausted 
by nis wounds to animate his men by his example. Burrows, 
although mortally wounded at his quarters, still remained at his 
post, survived the action, anc there received the sword of his 
gallant and intrepid antagonist. 

It is astonishing that we have yet no official account of the 
capture ofthe Argus. All that we have known is from our ene- 
ynies. In the affair of the Macedonian, commodore Decatur 
speaks in the highest terms of the gallantry of Allen. In the 
action of the Argus his enemies speak the same language. 
Thus, although oppressed by misfortune and defeat, it may be 
proudly said, that our naval character has lost none of its lustre; 
as is abundantly evident from the testimeny of our enemies 
themselves. 

The following extract from his last letter, addressed to his 
sister, will show the character of this intrepid officer in an amia- 
ble light: 

“* When you shall hear that I have ended my earthly career, 
that I only exist in the kind remembrance of my friends, you will 
forget my follies, forgive my faults, call to mind some little in- 
stances dear to reflection, to excuse your love fer me, and shed 
ene tear to the memory of Henry.” 
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CRITICISM—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
CUM TABULIS ANIMUM CENSORIS SUMET HONESTI.—AHor, 


A Gazetteer of the State of Newyork; carefully written from original and anthen- 

: tic materials, arranged on a new plan—in three parts: —Comprising—Ffiret, 
A comprehensive Geographical and Statistica! View of the whole State, con- 

veniently disposed under separate heads.—Second, An ample general view of 

} each County, in alphabetical order, with topographical and statistical tables, 
showing the civil and political divisions, population, post-oflices, &e.—Zvurd, 
A very full and minute topographical description of cach town or township, 
city, borough, village, &c. Ne. in the whole State, alphabetically arranged; as 
also its lakes, rivers, creeks, with every other subject of topographical deiail: 
formiag a complete Gazeticer or Geographical Dictionary of the State of 
Newyork: with an accurate map of the State. By Horatio Gates Spafford, 


A.M. author of a Geography of the United States, a member of the New- 


°. . ‘ . . . ‘ . - > 
york Historical Society, and a corresponding secretary of the Society of Arts. 


es eee 


Albany, 1813. pp. 336, Svo. 


Tuts is a good book, compiled on a well-digested plan, and 
merits every encouragement, since itis only from the accumu- 
lated information which such works supply, that we can expect 
a comprehensive statistical account of the United States. The 
author seems to have been very industrious in the collection of 
materials, for he informs us that, in addition to his own re- 
searches, and those of his arents, he bas drawn information from 

more than a thousand original letters from correspondents in 
} almost every part of the state. His work has, therefore, every 
i appearance of authenticity, and although the representations of 
| individuals, situated as were these correspondents, may naturally 
be suspected of some degree of inaccuracy from local partiali- 
ties, and the wish of magnifying the advantages of their own 
possessions, yet we do not perceive any undue preferences given 
Bie ’ by the geographer, nor any other fault in the local descriptions, 
cxcept the pardonable one of drawmg every thing in rose colours. 

The mere topographical account of all the towns and villages of 

Newyork, is not calculated to excite much interest beyond the 


immediate neighbourhood of them. Nor does the general view 





| of each county attract much more attention. We shall, therefore, 
conline ourselves to the first part, describing the general results 
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of these inquiries, from which we shall make a few extracts to 
show the actual situation of that very important section of the 
union. 

On the subject of inland navigation, the author observes: 


It may be said, however, that no portion of the United States enjoys such 
facilities for inland navigation, as the state of Newyork; combining, in the 
consideration, the objects and the means of intercourse. The Hudson, opens @ 
good sloop navigation for vessels of 100 tons to Albany. And, passing the 
carrying place to Schenectady 15 miles, the Mohawk affords a boat navigation 
with the aid of two short canals, that at the Little Falls, and at Rome, to 
Wood creek; thus extending the navigation through Oneida Lake and Oswego 
river, to Lake Ontario, with the exception of two other short portages in 
Oswego river; a distance of 203 miles from Schenectady; 218 from Albany, 
with but 15 miles land carriage; and 393 miles from Newyork. 


The canal at Rome, connecting the waters of the Mohawk and Lake Onta- 
rio, was completed in 1797. This canal is about a mile and a half in length, 
with a lock at each end. It is fed by a lateral cut from the Mohawk, which 
enters the canal nearly a mile W. of the lock at that river. 

Battcaus, carrying from three to fifteen tons, and drawing two feet water, 
pass the canal at all times; but in times of severe drowth, experience some 
difficulty below, both in the Mohawk and Wood creek. A well informed cor- 
respondent, computes the number of boats that annually pass these ‘locks, at 
three hundred; and that they carry 1500 tons of goods, produce, &c. The 
canal at the Little Falls of the Mohawk, completed in 1795, has several locks, 
and extends the navigation by a fali of forty-two feet, within one mile. 

Under this head may be introduced the expense of transportation, from 
Newyork to Oswego. From Newyork to Albany, bulky articles pay about 
forty cents per hundred weight; heavy from ten to twenty cents—say common 
freight, to average twenty-five to thirty cents per hundred. From Albany to 
Schenectady, sixteen cents. From Schenectady to Utica, seventy-five cents; 
and from Utica to Oswego, $1.25 per hundred, including lockage, portage- 
money, &c.—making in all, $2.35 to $2.40 cents per hundred weight 
through this whole distance. ‘ 

The Western Inland Lock Navigation Company, has been incorporated by 
this state, for the purpose of improving the navigation of the western waters. 

But, the project of a great western canal, to connect Lake Erie and the 
Judson by a boat navigation, is now a principal topic in this state. Commis- 
sioners have examined the country, and have reported in favour of the pro- 
ject, but ona plan which, to my apprehension, is generally impracticable. 


With regard to roads and bridges, we have the followirig 
information: 
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The roads of this state, particularly those in the new parts, are certainly 
very good, and conveniently disposed; and when we take into view, the recent 
settlement of a large extent of country, where they have been constructed, I 
can but believe they would beara comparison with those of any other portion 
of the United States. And no state has been more liberal in making appro- 
priations of public funds, for the purpose of extending good roads into every 
section of the state. Corporate bodies have also been multiplied for these 
purposes, till their nominal stock amounts to 8,067,000 dollars, in the charters 
for turnpikes and toll-bridges alone. 


The charters for toll-bridges (36 in number) have created nominal stock 
to the amount of $ 509,000; and these and the turnpike companies, 135 in 
number, are probably authorized to erect about 450 toll-gates. But they have 
opened, and are opening about 4500 miles of road. 


The central position of Albany, as a place of trade, of commerce, of travel, 
and of general intercourse, renders it of course, the great point of concentra- 
tion for all the great roads of this region. A bare enumeration of those which 
connect Albany with the surrounding countries, would fill several pages. But 
the great chain of turnpikes that extend from the E. line of the state, near the 
village of New-Lebanon, through Albany, Schenectady, Utica, Geneva, Ca- 
nandaigua and Batavia, to Buffalo, must not be’ omitted; a distance which 
sufficiently bespeaks the magnitude of the object—being 324 miles. From 
this grand avenue, turnpikes and country roads traverse the western country 
in every direction. : 

From the best information that I can obtain, after much inquiry and re- 
search, I suppose we have now opened for travel, about 16 to 1680 miles of 
turnpike road! A vast extent—and some part of this system has proved of 
proportionate importance to the mterests of the citizens, and the community 
at large. 4 

The bridges that have been erected within ten years, and those too of very 
considerable magnitude, are almost innumerable—and of these, about thirty- 
five are authorized to collect toll. But there are many other bridges on the 
country roads, that do great honour to the public spirit of the inhabitants. 


The notices on domestic animals are interesting: 


The following computations of the numbers of sheep, neat-cattle, horses 
and swine, are founded on the details of the census, and the information of 
well informed correspondents. In seme counties, these items were omitted in 
the census. To supply this deficiency, I have applieu to correspondents in 
those counties for estimates, according to the best information: and the ratio, 
thus obtained, falls a small fraction short of 1.5 sheep to each person in the 
aggregate. This gives 1,410,044, as the whole number of sheep in the state. 
Whe neat-cattle, according to the same authorities, may be computed at 
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$63,298; the horses, 527,570; giving the enormous aggregate of 2,810,912 of 
these valuable domestic animals. The American statist, the indefatigable 
Blodget, computes the whole number of neat-cattle in the United States in 
1809, at 3,660,000; horses, 1,400,000. The enumeration of swine, in this state, 
was wholly omitted by the census; but an inspection of our list of exports, 
will show the importance of the products of this animal. Pork, hams, and 
lard, are consumed to a great amount among the farmers, where less beef 
and mutton are eaten than in towns and cities. We may venture to compute 
the number of fattened swine, slain annually, at 140,000; and of deaves slain 
here, or driven to market, at 220,000. 


The state of the banking capital is thus described: 


There are in this state, fifteen banking companies, with an enormous 
amount of capital stock. During the annual session of the legislature, in 1811, 
a “ Committee, appointed to repert the amount of capital authorized by law, 
in this state, Report, that the capital allowed to the bank of Newyork, in the 
act of incorporation, is $ 1,050,000;—to the bank of Albany, $ 280,000; bank 
of Columbia, at Hudson, $ 160,000; Manhattan bank, including the expense 
of supplying the city of Newyork with water, $ 2,000,000; Farmers’ bank, at 
Troy, $300,000; Newyork State bank, at Albany, § 460,000; Merchants’ 
bank, at Newyork, $ 1,250,000; Mohawk bank, at Schenectady, $ 200,000; 
bank of Hudson, $ 300,000; Mechanics’ bank, in Newyork, $ 1,500,000; ma- 
king in ail $7,490,000. In several of the original acts for incorporating the 
above banks, a right was reserved to the state to subscribe certain sums, and 
the capital of such banks was to be increased to the amount of the sums so to 
be subscribed.” The committee further state that they have not ascertained 
the amount actually subscribed by the state, but that the permission exceeds 
400,000 dollars, the most of which is subscribed. ‘ The acts incorporating 
the banks of this state, with the exception of the Manhattan bank, declare, 
that the total amount of all debts which the said corporations shall at any 
time severally owe, over and above the monies then actually deposited in the 
bank, shall not exceed three times the sum of capital stock subscribed and 
actually paid into the bank. Thus, therefore, the bills which may legally be 
issued and circulated by the above banks, exceed 23,000,000 dollars.” Du- 
ring the session of 1811, and after the date of the above report, the Union bank 
in the city of Newyork was incorporated, with a capital stock of $ 1,800,000; 
the Mechanics’ and Farmers’ bank, in Albany, capital stock, $600,000; with 
a right reserved to the state to subscribe for shares to the amount of 40,000 
dollars, making 640,000 dollars; the Troy bank, capital $ 500,000, with a like 
right of 50,000 dollars to the state, making 550,000 dollars; the bank of New- 
burgh, capital stock $ 400,000, do. to the state of 50,000, making 450,000 
dollars; the Middle District bank, at Poughkeepsie, capital stock § 500,000, 
with a right reserved to the state to subscribe for stock to the amount ef 
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$0,000, making 550,000 dollars; with a branch bank for discount and deposit 
at Kingston: seven of the twenty-one directors are to be chosen from Ulster 
county. The capital stock of the Mechanics’ bank in Newyork, was also 
increased 500,000; and the bank of Hudson authorized to establish a branch 
‘for discount and deposit in the village of Catskill. The actual capital stock 
of banking companies, was thus increased during that session, $4,300,000; 
and when the state shall have subscribed its shares, which amount to 190,000 
dollars, the aggregate increase will amount to 4,490,000 dollars. If to that 
sum be added the amount of stock above reported by the committee, of 
7,490,000 dollars, we have 11,790,000 dollars, as banking capital stock;—te 
this we may add $ 400,000 principally subscribed; and 190,000 dollars re- 
served to be subscribed by the state, which then make an aggregate of bank 
stock authorized in this state, of 12,380,000 dollars. This amount, assuming: 
the same ratio, authorizes the emission and circulation of bank bills, to the 
enormous amount of 37,140,000 dollars; or 35,370,000, exclusive of stock. 
owned by the state. 





if the whole amount of bank stock were subscribed, paid in, and bills 
issued to the extent of the charters, the amount of paper currency in circula- 
tion would exceed thirty-eight and a half dollars to each individual in the state 


The revenue produced to this state in 1810, for dividends on the profits of 
bank stock owned by the state in seven banks, amounted to § 35,323.62. 


If this species of stock be equally productive to other proprietors, the 
annual dividends in this state, of clear profits, amount to § 1,032,473; on the 
supposition that twelve millions of stock are now actually employed in the 
business of the several banks, though it probably falls considerably short af 
this amount. 


The following comparative view of the trade of Newyork is 
striking: 

The port of Newyork, yields about one fourth of the revenue of the United 
States’ government collected from commerce, which is extended to every part 
of the globe. The tonnage of Newyork, agreeably to the books of registry at 
Washington, amounted, on the 31st December 1809, to 252,065 tons; of which 
243,539 belonged to the port of Newyork; and the remainder to Hudson and 
Sagg-harbour. The tonnage of Philadelphia at the same period, was 121,443; 
of Boston, 133,257; of Baltimore, 102,434; of Charleston, S. C. 50,820; of 
Norfolk, V. 40,940. 


We shall close our extracts with two or three miscellaneous 


particulars. 

Agreeable to the very able report of the comptroller to the legislature of 
this state, durmg its annual session in 1811, the productive funds, invested 
in stock of banks, United States stock, &c, securities on lands, &c, &c. amount 
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to $ 4,191,803 25. These funds produce an annual revenue to the state, 
amounting to $278,489.96. To this amount of funds, great as it is, we may 
add that of the School Fund, excluded from the above, as being set apart for 
a special purpose, though subject to the disposition of the legislature, and 
owned by the state. It amounts to $483,326.29; and produces an annual 
income, to be added to that fund, of $36,427.64. The state still owns about 
1,000,000 acres of land; subject also to the disposition of the legislature. ff, 
for the sake of aggregate computation, we estimate these lands at two dollars 
per acre, there appears the enormous amount of $ 6,675,129 54, now actually 
eelonging to this state, in permanent funds. 


There are, in this state, about 100,000 freeholders—and freehold estates 
are known to produce their proprietors, from 30,000, down to fifty dollars 
per annum. 


In 1811, there were 45 counties and 452 towns, including four cities, and 
about 350 villages of twenty houses each and upwards, to 600 houses. It 
may appear extravagant to some, nay, mere wild conjecture, but the present 
value of the whole state of Newyork, in lands, houses, &c., stock, furniture, 
and every description of property, at a fair valuation, would fall little 
short of $ 500,000,000. 


From all the above mentioned manufactures, we may safely compute an 
amount for 1811, equal to $ 30,000,000, and it is honourable to the character 
of the inhabitants, that about twelve millions of this sum is produced by 
household industry and enterprise. 


Having thus borne our willing testimony to the gencral me- 
rits of Mr. Spafford’s work, we shall now take occasion to add a 
few remarks on those parts of it which come more immediately 
within the jurisdiction of criticism. We do this with greater 
readiness, because on topics like these, we can speak more con- 
fidently than on mere geographical details, but particularly be- 
cause the author announces an intention of engaging in another 
work, in which the hints we shall offer may be serviceable to his 
literary reputation. If Mr. Spafford executes his design of com- 
piling a history of Newyork, it will be essential to his success, 
that he should correct most diligently and cautiously, and indeed 
that he should remodel completely, his style of writing; for, if 
on plain subjects of topography, he has not been able to restrain 
the overgrown luxuriance of his manner, we tremble for his 
fame when he is disengaged from minute details, and enabled 
to indulge in speculation. 
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The geography of Mr. Spafford, in short, is written in that 
foose, irregular style, which, we are sorry to say, characterizes 














too many of the productions of the American press, and against 
which we deem it our duty constantly to protest with all our 
strength. We may, perhaps, on some other occasion, en- 
deavour to explain the causes of this singular and lamentable 
degeneracy; but it is sufficient at present to state, what must 
strike the least observing, that the prevailing style of our Ame- 
rican publications is extremely bad—that there is indeed but one 
style ameng us—a lofty, inflated and affected mode cf treating 
every thing, arawness and immaturity in our metaphors, a puc- 
rile profusion of figurative language, and a total want of adapta- 
tion to the subject,'so that whether a July oration, or an invoice 
is to be written, the revolutions of the planets or of a spinning- 
wheel to be described, there is the same kind and the same quan- 
tity of decorations employed—till every subject, moral, political 
or physical, is made to bend under its load of heavy and aukward 
ornaments. Without enlarging on this topic, we may find in the 
work before us, very alarming symptoms of this love of gaudy al- 
fectation. If simplicity of style might be expected any where, it 
would surely be in a work like this, where the whole object of 
the writer is te communicate plain matters of fact, which deco- 
rations of any sort, instead of illustrating, would only obscure. 
Yet, not a sheep-fold, a mineral-spring, or a post-office is pre- 
sented to us, without some fine phrases, and some long and 
elegant sentences, which, if they cost the writer half as much 
labour as the reader, must have been very troublesome indced. 
He has also introduced a number of strange and unnecessary 
words, and some turns of expressions which have an air of the 
most aukward originality. 

f.s an instance of this propensity to intrude pretty phrases 
into situations where they are wholly misplaced, the reader need 
only turn to the article Saratoga: The springs of that place are 
described very minutely, and with great apparent accuracy; and 
here an ordinary writer would have stopped. But as there was 


a battle fought in the neighbourhood Mr. Spafford’s imagination 
takes fire, and he cannut avoid adding— 
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A people who had willed to be free, contending in arms for national free- 
dom, here fought their haughty foe, and triumphed in victory. And here, 
too, thousands bled and died in the cause of their country: and the tale has 
been told from the mother to the son, how cur kindred toiled and suffered 
and died, till all have heard and grieved and mourned. Historians may nar- 
rate events, but the mother only can engrave them on the memory. The 
surrender of Burgoyne, &c. &c. 


Even such a matter of fact as the Ridge-road, is dressed off 
with this finery: 


When the wood shall be removed from the intermediate lands, and the 
eye survey the vast extent of a boundless view, embracing Lake Ontario 
throughout this whole distance, this road will present one of the greatest 
of temptations for tourists. And Niagara, the wonder of the world, roars in 
terrible majesty near the westérn limit of the Alluvial Way. 


There is sometimes an air of ridicule in this mixture of tawdry 
ornaments with simple facts; as for instance, in the description 
of Westchester county, where the battle of White-plains ex- 
cites a fine declamation, which is immediately extinguished by 
the homely piece of intelligence about the members of assembly. 
Thus, 


But though the morning sun of declared independence arose thus in a 
cloud,—while yet it was morning, Princeton, Trenton, and the plains of 
Saratoga, enjoyed a broad refulgence, diffusing new spirits over the nation. 
And it were well worth the attention of every American youth, to study’ the 
history of that war, and thus learn the price paid for independence, the bet- 
ter to know how to appreciate its value. Nor ought we to forget that the 
privileges, so dearly purchased, can only be preserved to our posterity, by 
that zeal for our country which governed the conduct of our fathers now 
descended to the grave.—Westchester county sends three members to the 
house of assembly. 


In his meteorological remarks, after describing all] the varia- 
tions of the weather, each month is led up to receive its charac- 
ter. Thus we have the “ milder aspect” of May; the “summer 


character” of June, and the “summer aspect” of its clouds; but 


the full glory of the author’s eloquence is reserved for August: 





* August,” says he, “is more showery, with the greatest uniformity of 
temperatures of any month in the year; when the influences of the cloud-capt 
summits of the Catsberg or Catskill, become splendidly conspicuous, in sending® 
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frequent thunder-showers over the surrounding country—and thus diffusing 
health and plenty to millions.” 


Even the account of the number of cattle in Newyork opens 
with the stately remark, that “ the horse has been celebrated in 
all ages as one of the noblest of animals, domesticated by the 
care of man. The best breeds of this animal have been sought 
in all climes,” &c. &c. 

This affectation of elegance is accompanied, as is very com- 
mon on such occasions, by a degree of obscurity, and some- 
times even of vulgarity, which renders it only more conspicu- 
ously ludicrous. Thus we are told that some turnpike road 
over a hill, winds up to an “ astonishing altitude,” where the 
view is “ inexpressibly grand,” and thereupon the author says, 
“it may be of some consequence to inform the indolent that his 
immense curiosity may be gratified at the expense of his horse.’’ 

So too, on the subject of classical learning; “ Aspiring te 
higher sources, sought for distinction only, the student returns 
from Greece or Rome, laden with notions beyond his compre- 
hension; and while the principles of education, and of christian 
morality are lost in universal absorfition, his usefulness is de- 
stroyed for life.” 

And then we have such sagacious remarks as the following; 
speaking of some mountain called Peru, he says, “I see no good 
objection to the name. At any rate, since a mountain suffers 
not by a bad name, any one is preferable in geography, and the 
purposes of description to no name.” 


He says too, that a lucid arrangement and a subdivisien of 


parts is necessary in all sciences, for “ none can arrive at the 
shin of knowledge without a boat—the admiral no more than 
the cabin-boy.” Such phrases as that the Catskill “are a 
main bifurcation of the Apallachian chain,” and that the state 
“has much fluviatic district along the Hudson,’—and the 
“ bovine race’’ pass very well, since, with the help of a little 
Latin they may be comprehended;” but the * unporosity of the 
soil,” the “ fluviestal district,’ and a great many other hard 
words of the same kind, have nothing but their noyelty to re- 


commend them. 
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The author’s ideas of the French language seem to be quite 
peculiar; thus, * Chazy, Saranack, Sable and Bouquet are French 
names for creeks, &c.’’ Now, though the two last are very good 
French words im their way, we suspect that all the Institute would 
be puzzled to define “ Chazy” or at least “ Saramack.” We 
acknowledge our own embarrassment in trying to comprehend 
a Mr. Spaffoid’s idea of a peninsula. “ The French presque,’’ 


says he, ** for almost, or presqu’ isle for almost island, is univer- 





sallv received in geocraphy as a proper and desi¢native name 
, Boos t $ 


_ for a peninsula almost insulated.” 

ge 

ae! - 2 

‘= We would here close our catalogu@of gentle reproaches 
-. against Mr. Spafford, if we did not deem it right to animadvert 





ag on the extreme partiality in favour of the state of Newyork, 
a which is manifest throughout the work. All this is very natural 
4 to acertain degree, and would be a matter more to be smiled at 
3 than censured, if it did not thrust itself rather obtrusively into se 
cm many pages of the book. The great state of Newyork, the pow- 
2 erful state of Newyork, the immense resources of Newyork, the 


proud superiority of Newyork over every thing on this side of 
the Atlantic, are dwelt upon with a topographer’s fondness, and 
repeated in a tone of rather indecorous exultation. Let us hear 
with what loftiness he ushers in the pretensions of his favourite. 


Possessed of exclusive sovereignty of all our national resources, this state 
would hold a towering supremacy over the other states of the federal union; 





and might rank with many of those of the eastern continent, at no remote 
period. Possessed of such resources, derived not from factitious, but from 
natural and permanent causes; with a most singular coincidence of circum- 
stances in defining the form and extent of territory, so perfectly adapted for 
reciprocity in the interests of agriculture, commerce and trade, it would be 
gross stupidity that should deny to Newyork, the first rank in the union. It is 
the key-stone in the political arch, as it is the natural emporium of surplus 
products, and contains the great mart of foreign commerce, which must ever 


remain the commercial metropolis of America. 








Now what will Dr. Morse say tothis? What will that sturdy 
champion of Newenglan¢, who lately exhausted all his elo- 
quence in tavour of Connecticut greatness, power, goodness, 
learning, religion, morals, laws and manners—what will he say 
to the insolence of this Southron, who dares to fix the true me- 
Bo 
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ridian so far trom Newhaycn. Nay, wounded to the quick as we 








have often been, at those taunting comparisons between the 
pure and ample landscape of Broadway, and the Scythian en- 
eampments of Market-street; the refreshing breezes of the Bat- 
tery, and the pestilential atmosphere of Water-street—not to men- 
tion the fresh fish and the new town-house, on all which our north- 
ern neighbours love to discourse with so much complacency; even 
we ure tempied to enter the lists of polemic geography; and we 
trust that the day is not far distant when some Pennsylvanian 
Strabo shall assert, that in no part of the United States is English 
spoken so well as in the German counties of our state, or some 
Virginian prove satisfactorily, that there is neither honesty nor 
manners north of the Potowmac. 

But, seriously, have these respectable writers never reflected 
that nothing more effectually destroys that large and compre- 
hensive public spirit, and those national sentiments, which they 
express (and we have no duuwvt very sincerely) their desire to 
encourage, than this sort of township patriotism, this distending 
into exaggerated importance of little places and little things and 
little men?’ How can we hope for any thine ample and liberal 
and generous in our feelings towards each other, whilst we con- 
tinue to indulge this idle weakness of believing that our village, 
or our section of the country is the greatest, and the finest, and 
the best; and what is worse still, proceed to offend the local par- 
tialities of others, by proclaiming these opinions. It is for this 
reason that we feel ourselves bound to repreheud Mr. Spafford, 
of whom we take our leave, with hoping for him a greater de- 
gree of correctness, and compicte success in his future labours. 
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THE FINE ARTS.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. OtpscHoor, 

No man sees with more satisfaction than myself, the efforts 
which we are making in every department of the aris; an‘ none 
would regret more sincerely that these attempts should be ei- 
ther discouraged or perverted. But the arts, ornamental as 
they are, and useful as they may be, cease to be an object wor- 
thy of either interest or encouragement, unlesss they are sub- 
servient to the higher cause of morals; and every exertion of 
them which tends to corrupt the taste, or weaken the foundations 
of pubiic decency, should be immediately and indignantiy dis- 
countcnanced. You will, therefore, I hope, indulge me while 
[I offer a few suggestions on what 1 deem a very injurious 
and dangerous prostitution of the arts In your City. 

lor a long time past there has been exhibited a painting 
of no great merit as a work of art, but very indecent in 
iis composition, and quite unfit for public inspection. It was, 
however, tolerated, and having become profitable to the owner, 
other artists, thinking that a shower of gold might be had for 
some rival Danae, have furnished the town with Venuses and Le- 
das for every corner. After these abortive efforts, by minor ma- 
nufacturers of pictures, we have, at last, seen one of our most 
distinguished artists concentre the whoie force of his very re- 
spectable talents to produce a work of the same indecent charac- 
ter. Having satisfied his own imagination, the picture is offer- 
ed for public exhibition—Th.is the exampie of the Danac might 
justify. A day is set apart when female visiters may indulge their 
curlosity—bad as this is, here too it has the sanction of public 
toleration. But, as is gencraily the case, when indecorum ga- 
thers strength by impunity, the artist has proceeded still farther. 
it is not sufficient that an opportunity is given to those who are 
fond of these exhibitions, to indulge their taste-—but the public 
must be tempted, and importuned, and seduced, in every way, to 
the contemplation of this painting. For this purpose a printed 
paper, giving a very minute description of this shameless 


pamntung, where the indecency is scarcely veiled by the ordinary 
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colouring of language, where, we are told, the female eye is to be 
charmed with a “ representation of virgin innocence,” in the 
“romantic indulgence of imagination”’—in a state of “ dange- 
rous intoxication,” and an abundance of other loose and licen- 
tious phrases; this paper is laid on the tables of every respectable 
family in the city, with exhortations to regale their eyes with 
this delightful ex hibition—that a day is exclusively appropriated 
to ladies, when they may safely gaze, without the intrusion of 
men, or of decency; and their curiosity is urged, by being told 
that the picture Is shortly to be carried away, so that they may 
neyer again have an opportunity of seeing it. 

I do confess to you, sir, that whatever may be thought of the 
talents of this artist, ] think no man can fairly question his mo- 
desty. I did not, indeed, think it possible, that in this coun- 
try, a man would hazard his own character, or, if he were indif- 
ferent to that, would have the effrontery to thrust his imperti- 
nencies into every parlour of the city, and offer to the eyes and 
ears of our wives and daughters, the revolting fruits of she vul- 
gar voluptuousness of his imagination. 

Sir, I know, perfectly well, the great latitude which is allowed 
to artists, and I should be among the last to abridge the limits of 
their fancy. They must be permitted to range wildly, and at 
will; the events of history—the fictions of poetry—the affections 
of real life—the beauties of nature—the combinations of intellect 
—are all before them. The human figure, every. grace and every 
ornament with which nature has furnished or art embellished 
the female form, is at their command; and as these representa- 
tions cannot always be restricted to the rigid decoruims of socie- 
ty, they must be seen with every indulgent allowance for the 
failing or the funcy of the artist. 

But that a painter should select the most disgusting of all the 
human passions as a fit subject for exhibition, that he should 
obtrude upon the public view ascene which every consideration 
of morals and decorum, and even ordinary decency, should have 
counselled him to suppress, is not only in,the highest degree re- 
prehensible, but is disreputable to his own resources as an ar- 
tist. Men of imagination are not obliged, and men of character 
are ashamed to descend to such subjects. It is, besides, a gross 
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insult to the public teeiings. There is not, I believe, in the velup- 
tuous city of Paris—there is not in Rome, where the arts have 
exhausted almost all the possible combinations of the human form 
—there is not, even amidst the grosser debauchery of London, 
one public exhibition of so disgusting and revolting an indecency 
as either of two pictures which are exhibited and almost thrust 
before the eyes of the quiet, decent, moral city of Philadelphia: 
and this, too, not by any foreign vagrant, who might be presumed 
to care more about his money than our morals, but by residents, 
if not natives, of the place. It is, indeed, such an offence against 
public morals as would fully justify the interposition of the ma- 
gistracy. In England, when manners were much looser than 
at present, a man was punished for exhibiting himself inde- 
cently before the people. It is a much higher offence, in my 
estimation, to offer, daily, a scene of seducing voluptuousness to 
the young and thoughuess part of the city. 

I know of no apology for such licentiousness. 

If this artist must gain an honest livelihood, the highway is 
open to him; he can-there do less mischiei, gain more money, 
and, I am sure, more credit, than by degrading himself into the 
pander of every spectator’s licentiousness. If he is fond of such 
scenes himself, or if his family, or friends, are gratified by 
this display, let them indulge their wishes, let them dwell 
with rapture from morning till night on this exquisite scene, 
but let those who neither desire to witness nor to encourage 
these indecent exhibitions, be safe from his importunities; let 
him not impudently invite the modest, respectable part of the 
community to a spectacle of low and disgusting debauchery, 
only fit for the eye of prostitutes, which a sober artist should 
have been ashamed to make, or a decent woman to visit. This 
degradation of the arts is alarming to all who are interested in 
their advancement. In a new country, with a taste as yet unformed, 
there are many very natural and respectable prejudices against 
the arts. These have been hitherto repressed and surmounted, 
by representing them as able auxiliaries im the cause of patrio- 
tism and morals. The moment had arrived when we might have 
expected that artists would have been proud to devote their talents 
to such purposes. Yet, in the midst of these anticipations, an 
artist of considerable talent in his profession, and of respectable 
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private character, suffers himself to be led away by some strange 
motive from the high career to which his profession invited 
him; and closing his eyes to the beauties which nature has pro- 
fusely lavished on his country, to the glorious events contained 
in its history, to the exploits which have recently cast around 
it an imperishable lustre, descends to rake, from the filth of 
mythology, a disgusting portrait of miserable licentiousness, fit 
only to corrupt the taste and debauch the morals of the commu- 
nity. But if he is insensible of his obligations to socicty,it is fit that 
he should be admonished of them, and I therefore think it a 
duty, as a ciuizen of Philadelphia, a friend to the arts, and, what 
is a much higher concern, as an advocate for public morals, to 
express a distinct, decided, and strong disapprobation of this 
outrage upon all taste and decency. 

A Lover or THE ARTS. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


DOCTOR SAMUEL JOHNSON VINDICATED, 


IN ANSWER TO REMARKS ON GESTURE. 


Mr. O.pscHoo.r, 

A flippant, and of course incorrect, writer, under the sig- 
nature of X, had the temerity, in your Jast number, to skip upon 
the controversial arena, and, unarmed “ with a shield, with a 
sword, or with a bow,” to challenge and encounter “ with a 
sling and with a stone” that Goliath of literature, the invincible 
Dr, Samuel Johnson. 

That X is both incorrect as a writer, and indiscreet and 
feeble as an assailant, will readily appear from an analysis of 
his “ declaration” and argument. 

If a writer assumes false premiscs, and raises a superstruc- 
ture of arguments thereupon, when the winds of criticism beat 
upon his edifice it must fall; “for it is founded upon the sand.” 
Precisely of this description is that “ baseless fabric” of cen- 
sure and of ridicule which your correspondent has erected as a 
pharos or watch-tower, from the top of which he vainly hopes 
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“ to spy out’”’ himself and to proclaim to others, * the nakedness 
of the land.” He begins his observations by a very round, but a 
false assertion, that “ gesture has been denied by no less a judge 
of human nature than Dr. Johnson, to assist oratory; and this,” 
continues he, “is no obiter saying of the doctor’s, but a delibe- 
rate opinion, as is fully proved by his having occupied a whole 
‘number of the Ramé/er to establish this hypothesis.” Now, the 
truth is, that throughout the whole of that periodical work, 
there is no such number to be found. But, in another publica- 
tion of Dr. Johnson, called The Idler, aterm very appiicable to 
his assailant, there is a short essay, No. 90, upon Rhetorical 
Action, in which he clearly. and unequivocally expresses an 
Opinion diametrically opposite to that with which he is charged 
by Mr. X. Admirable critick! accurate observer! The doctor 
there says, “ Upon men intent only upon truth, the arm of an 
orator has little power; a credible testimony, or a cogent argu- 
ment, will overcome all the art of modulation, and all the vio- 
Ience of contortion.” 

The true meaning and utmost extent of Dr. Johnson’s posi- 
tion upon rhetorical action is this—that all reasoning and argu- 
ment, when addressed to pure intellect, or to the understanding 
and judgment only of the auditor (anda public address of what- 
ever nature, without reasoning or argument, would certainly be 
unworthy of attention) requires not the external aid of gesticu- 
lation to enforce its truth—but, that, as in a mixed audience 
there are always many who cannot comprehend a series of ab- 
stract reasoning, or judge of logical deduction, the aid of action 
may be necessary, to please or amuse the imagination, through 
the medium of the senses; in order to arrest the attention, and 
captivate the heart: for the same reason that the ornaments of 
figurative language are used to interest the passiomi& A pro- 
found scholar and abstract reasoner will never be influenced by 
these ornaments, though, as a man of taste, he may be /leased 
by them. The profundity and capacity of Dr. Johnson’s mind 
induced him naturally and properly to consider this subject in 
an abstract point of view, without paying any attention to the 
fictitious use of ornament: and he certainly was correct in so 
doing. A lawyer who addresses the ceart, the judges upon the’ 
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bench, speaking to men learned in tie jaw (or supposed to be so) 
men acquainied with the art of reasoning, capable of detecting 
sophistry, and of comprehending the full force of sound and 
correct argument, addresses solely their understanding; and 
were he to use much, or perhaps any, gesticulation, would in no 
degree aid thereby his argument: but, in speaking to a jury, ov 
a popular assembiy, where there must be different gradations 
of mind or understanding, the external aids of oratory are ne- 
cessary to induce the attention of his auditors. This is unequi- 
vocally conceded by Dr. Johnson; for in the very essay to which 
his assaliant refers, he sdys, that * the use of English oratory is 
only at the bar, in the parliament, or the church.” 

“© Whether action (says he) may not be of use in our churches, 
where the preacher addresses a mingled audience, may deserve 
inquiry. It is certain that the senses are more powerful as the 
reason is weaker; and he whose ears convey little to his mind, 
may sometimes listen with his eyes, till truth may gradually 
take possession of his heart. If there be any use of gesticula- 
tion, it must be applied to the ignorant and rude, who will be 
more affected by vehemence than delighted by’propriety. In 
the pulpit little action can be proper, for action can illustrate 
nothing but that to which it may be referred by nature or by 
custom. He that imitates by his hand a motion which he de- 
scribes, explains it by a natural similitude; he that lays his hand 
on his breast, when he expresses pity, enforces his words by a 
customary illusion. But, theology has few topics to which action 
ean be appropriated; that action which is vague and indetermi- 
nate, will at last settle ifto habit, and habitual peculiarities are 
quickly ridiculeaus.—Yet, as all innocent means are to be used 
for the propagation of truth, I would not deter those who are 
preaching to common congregations, from any 





employed 
practice which they may find persuasive.” 

Action is certainly, or ought to be, nothing more than per- 
sonified emphasis—a correct speaker, therefore, will never ex- 
tend an arm, exert a muscle, or express a passion by his coun- 
enance, without being able to assign a reason for it. And if to 
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spy of his audience their aid, correctly addressed, gives force and 
e‘ficacy to his diction, he is certainly right in using them. If 
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the position of Dr. Johnson be fairly considered, therefore, it 
will be found that he concedes every thing to this branch of 
oratory, which any man of common sense and common feeling 





could require. 

But, I will mect this doughty critick in his own field of argu- 
ment, and examine the doctor’s colloquy with Mrs. Thrale. 
** Action,” said he, * can have no effect upon reasonable minds, 
it May augment noise, but it never can euforce argument.” By 
“ reasonable minds,” the docter certainly meant minds capable of 
comprehending rational or argumentative discussion: to such 
minds, the investigation of truth, and a conviction of its force, 
would not be aided by splendor of language or vehemence of 
gesticulation;—for, as Johnson justly observes, “ in proportion 
as men are removed from brutes, action will have less influence 
upon them,” that is, the necessity of an appeal to the senses, to 
arrest attention and enforce diction, increases in proportion to 
imbecility of mind or deficiency of understanding. “ We, ine 
deed, use action when we speak to a dog,” says he; because a 
dog, not having the powers of speech or ratiocination, can only 
be influenced by an appeal to his senses; nor can he, or a lion 
(examples appealed to by our critick) express their wants"or 
their passions in any other way than by external signs. To offer, 
therefore, a series of syllogisms, in a motionless manner, to a 
dog or a lion, either to reprove the conduct of the one, or te 
appease the anger of the other, would be quite as absurd as our 
sage critick’s torpid and ineffectual attack upon Dr. Samuel 
Johnson. His assertion to Mrs. Thrale, “ that Demosthenes 
was 


spoke to an assembly of brutes, to a barbarous people,” 


very true, meaning under a hyperbolical or figurative expres- 
sion, that the popular addresses of Demosthenes, directed to the 
mixed and clamorous assemblies of Grecians, whose passions 
were to be influenced by the most vociferous and forcible appeals 
to their passions, required a style of oratory accommodated te 
their nature or character. But it is well known that Demosthe- 
nes, when he spoke in the court of the Areopagus, justly de- 
pended upon strength of argument, unaided by attitude ar 
gesture, and therefore used none, or very little if any. 
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Our critick declares himself to be at a loss to conceive how 
“ action has a tendency to augment noise.” This, one would 
think, were he in the habit of attending popular assemblies, or 
even any place of public worship, he might sometimes have an 
opportunity of fully conceiving: where, in the former, he might 
often hear sound instead of sense, from many a ranting, thun- 
dering demagogue, and in the latter, many a fanatic or gospel 
frumpeter, 


" prove his doctrine orthodox, 





By apostolick blows and knocks; 
And trumpet, drum ecclesiastick, 
Beat with fist instead of a stick.” Hv prsras. 


Of this kind of preachers were those of whom Dr. South and 
Dr. Echard tell us, that * such was their vehemence of action in 
the pulpit, that they beat it with their fists as if they were beat- 
ing a drum”—of one it is said, that “ he had the action of a 
thrasher, rather than of adivine;” of another, that he * thrashed 
Certainly 


such a sweating lecture, that he put off his doublet.” 


such speakers “ augment noise” by their action. 

Our critick goes on to say, “ when propositions of undefinable 
extent,’ I suppose he means ind: finite extent, ** are iaid down 
as the basis of argument, we are in danger of combating” (to 
use the phraseology of an apostle) “as one who beateth the 
air. We are incapable of ieeling our antagonist, and our blows 
are dealt at random.” This, our shrewd critick forcibly exem- 
filifies himself, in his next paragraph: “ Gesture,’ 
a language, the spontaneous produciion of nature; the medium 


’ says he, ** is 


of communicating sensations, not only between man and man, 
but between men and the lower orders of animals; and between 
the lower orders of animals and each other. Nature has, for 
purposes of self-preservation, mace all these various orders of 
existence sensible of this language.’ Here is a proposition of 
undcfinable (as he calls it) extent; taking in the whoie range of 
animal creation, from a man to an oyster, with all their different 
‘genera and species—and for what purpose? Who denies it? Iam 
sure that Dr. Johnson does not; 1am sure I-do not; nor can any 
man ef common sense and observation deny it. The elaborate 
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argument in favour of it, and the copious exemplificaulion which 
follows, is, therefore, an incontestible proof that our critick has 
enrolled himself in that numerous band of champions, the motto 
ef whose banner is, “ vox et preterea nihil,”’ and of course that 
he is “one who beateth the air.’ “ That he is incapable of 
feeling his antagonist” (and ’tis a great mercy for him that he is 
dead) “ and that his blows are dealt at random,” the perusal of 
his essay, withont any logical reasoning, will sufficiently evince. 
His next stroke at poor defunct Dr. Johnson, is with the same 
weapon with which the doctor himself so effectually punished 
Osbourne, the bookseller, namely, his own dictionary; with this 
difference, however, that he has as effeciually knocked himself 
down with it.* “ Dr. Johnson’s laborious dictionary,” continues 
our critick, “ is itself acomment on the justice of my remarks.” 
How, Mr. Critick? What has Dre. Johnson’s laborious dictionary 
to do with action? except indeed in such a case as that in which 
the doctor demonstrated the use of action in chastising the im- 
pertinence of Osbourne, by knocking him down with the said 
dictionary. ‘* Demosthenes and Dr. Johnson,” continues he, 


? 


* differ essentially.” Z think they perfectly agree—though, with 
submission to your better judgment, Mr. Critick. “ The doc- 
tor,”’ you say, “ maintains, that the great language of nature which 
“ is tobe found in the great lexicography of nature, is to be su- 


> 


persecded by the use of his ponderous dictionary.’”’ Now, if one 


word about the use of his ponderous dictionary passed in his col- 
loquy with Mrs. Thrale, or is to be found in any of his writings, or 
sayings upon the subject of aetion, I will cheerfully give my pon- 
derous head tothis ponderous critick for a football. He appears 
indeed to feel somewhat contrite and foolish upon this point, by 
the beginning of his next paragraph. “I know it may be thought 


* Mrs. Thrale, in her “ Anecdotes of Dr. Samuel Johnson” says, “1 made 
ene day very minute inquires about the tale of his knocking down the famous 
Tom Osbourne with his own dictionary in the man’s own house. “ And how 
was that aifuir in carnest? Do tell me, Mr. Johnson” “ There is nothing te 
tell, dearest lady, but that he was insolent, and I beat him; and that he was 
a blockhead, and told of it, which I should never have done; so the blows 
have been multiplying, and the wonder thickening for all these years, as 
Thomas was never a iavourite with the public. Ihave beat many a fellow, 
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hut the rest had the wit to hoid their tongues.”—Trale’s .4nec. tn 233. 
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that I have put an invidious interpretation on the doctor’s words;"’ 
yet, he has afterwards the effrontery to say, “ Dr. Johnson seem- 
ed to imagine, that the venerable old grand-dame, Nature, did 
not understand her own language, and was bound, out of reve- 
rence to him, to study his dictionary.” Ithink I shall not be 
justly chargeable with rashness or presumption in saying, that 
Dr. Johnson never imagined any thing of the kind: and that so 
far from prescribing the study of his dictionary as atest of treth 
and propriety to the “ venerable old grand-dame Nature,” he 
never recommended it as such to any old woman, man, girl, or 
boy, in the whole course of his life. How far our critick might 
be benefited by its perusal, particularly if accompanied with 
Kaime’s Elements of Criticism, I will not pretend to determine. 

A. 





REMARKS ON MELISH’S TRAVELS.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. O.upscuHoo.L, 

As nothing is further from my design or inclination, than te 
add to the “calamities of authors,” [ should suffer the observa- 
tions in defence of Mr. Melish to pass unnoticed, and his defen- 
der, whoever he may be, to remain in the undisturbed enjoyment 
of his very ingenious verbal criticisms, were it not that I am 
charged with having censured the travel-writer without cause. 
It is in substance asserted, that no such thing as has been impu- 
ted to him is to be found in his book; and that it contains not a 
single sentiment calculated to give the smallest offence to any 
maa of any party. <A reference to the book itself, I do admit 
with the vindicator, to be the true test, how far I am warranted 
in the accusation I have made, and I em not displeased at the 
concession, that the charge is @ serious one, since, if substantia- 
ted, it must acquit me of the reproach of being an officious critic 
er “ fastidious caviller.” 

Being on the affirmative side of the question, I am aware 
that the burden of proof rests on me; and am not at all apprehen- 
sive, that by a recurrence to the Travels, I could not furnish to 
any candid mind, most satisfactory evidence of the truth of my 
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allegation; but the fact is, that from my present secluded loca- 
tion, the book is not within my reach. I cheerfully appeal, how- 
ever, with the pretended friend of the author, to the numerous 
readers of the work, and can aver, upon my honour, that in the 
circle in which the topic occurred, previously to the insertion of 
_my remarks in The Port Folio, the impréssion was general, and 
I think without an exception, that Mr. Melish had unwarranta- 
bly obtruded upon his readers his opinions on party-politics, 
and most of the members of the company were highly indignant 
at the circumstance. It is unnecessary to mention to what party 
these gentlemea belonged. Not to the favoured one, Mr. Me- 
lish and his friend (if indeed they are two) may be assured. 

Since, however, it seems proper, that some sort of specifica- 
tion of the general charge should be exhibited, I ask, and with 
confidence anticipate an affirmative answer, whether the Travel- 
ler has not somewhere signified his conviction, that the admini- 
stration of this country, have acted with disinterestedness and 
the most perfect impartiality, as respects the two great bellige- 
rent nations of Europe? If it be admitted that he has, I need no 
further proof in substantiation of my imputation, as this involves 
the great cardinal point upon which the parties have long been 
at issue. But this was not the only ground of my conclusion. 
The whole tenor of the Traveller’s politics have this hue and 
tendency. And do Mr. Melish and his vindicator now expect 
to avert or palliate the accusation, by clumsily bringing forward 
a declaration in the book, that the author had avoided all notice 
of local folitics? How long then is it, since the sly, disguised, 
insidious assailant became less hurtful and more respectabie than 
the manly, open enemy? 

It is not contended that Mr. Melish has not an equal right, 
with every other citizen of America, to his political opinions. 
But let them be vented in the proper place: in his friendly cir- 
cle, in his seat at the coffeeroom or the beerhouse, on an elec- 
tion ground, or in the newspapers; but let him not endeavour to 
give undue weight to his crude predilections by insinuating 
them under the mask of neutrality, in volumes ostensibly pub- 


lished for purposes wholly different. 
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In being thus serious with “the citizen of the world,’’ when 
-he has given me such ample means to be caustic, I have it in 
view, to convince him, that it was neithera petulant itch of scrib- 
bling, nor an impulse of envy at the fame of an author, but a 
persuasion, that the interests cherished by the political party to 
which I have the honour to belong, and whose leader was 
Washington, are much too dear and important to be slurred with. 
impunity by every wandering cosmcpolite, or book-maker, court- 
ing patronage, that induced me to notice the T'raveller’s side 
wipes. If I have hurt his feelings by my allusions to his Caledo- 
nianism, he must ascribe it merely to my design of showing, as 
already declared, that he was as full of prejudices and prepos- 
sessions as other men; ébrim/ful/, 1 repeat, in the teeth of this 
most fastidious of critics. 

With respect to Scotch music and dancing, particularly the 
latter, I must admit, I know little about it; and if the Scottish la- 
dies are really such adepts as it is stated by the citizen, 1 am sure 
I should relish the sight of one of their assemblies as muchas any 
Scotchman; and therefore, tender my thanks no less for the po- 
lite wish to introduce me there, than the generous attribution to 
me of sufficient taste and urbanity to enjoy such a scene. 

I have already, I fear, Mr. Oldschool, trespassed too much 
upon the pages of your useful magazine, for which reason, | 
shall add but a word or two more in my defence; defence, not of- 
fence, being in reality the whole of my present aim. How, then, 
have I been pedantic, I must ask this friend of Mr. Melish, in 
calling things by their technical and unvaried appellations? If he 
will furnish me with appropriaté English for odi¢er dictum, mala- 
die du ficys, &c. and convince me, that in alluding to a Latin 
phrase, I ought to have quoted it in a translation, I will, in these 
respects, sin no more. Neither, when he makes me sensible of 
my errer, in having inferred, that when he spoke of a poet as his 
favourite bard, he preferred him to every other, shall L again be 
ruilty of a like misconstruction. But, until better informed, I 
must be permitted to think, that if he meant not this, he should 
have contented himself with merely styling hima favourite bard, 
and then the construction contended for, would be indisputably 


correct. As to my use of the word gallows, neither Mr. Me 
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grapes, red, black, white, muscadel, and fox, which, upon fre- 
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lish nor his friend can justly blame me, for being willing toe 
evince my capability to elicit the wit of the Edinburgh toast; and 


if this vulgar instrument of punishment, so offensive to his sight 











in type, was not in the mind’s eye of the Traveller when he 
joined in the libation to the exaltation of lord Melville, what, in 
the name of wonder, is the point of a toast, thought worthy of 
being promulgated in a-very respectable octavo volume? 

With no ill will to Mr. Melish, his country, his nationality, 
his vindicator, or his book, that part ‘ef it excepted which lets 
out his politics, I am, as may be most proper, either his, or thé 
duumvirate’s very humble servant, 

An AMERICAN. 


AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. OLpscHOOL, 

I rromiseD in my last to send you afew more American an- 
tiquities—take these: 

In an account of Pennsylvania, published in 1698, by one 
Gabrie] Thomas, * who resided there about fifteen years,” the 
author says that Philadelphia “contains above two thousand 
houses, all inhabited, and most of them stately, and of brick, ge- 
nerally three stories high, after the mode in. London, and as 
many several families in each.” The land in the neighbourhood, 
he says, “costs ten or fifteen pounds for a hundred acres.” 
Among the rivers he mentions Frankford river, “ near which 
Arthur Cook hath a most stately brick house;” and “ Nishama- 
ny river, where judge Growden hath a very noble and fine 
house, very pleasantly situated, and likewise a famous orchard 
adjoining, wherein are contained above a thousand appletrees, 
of various sorts.” 

I am pleased to see that the cultivation of vines was even at 
that time attended to: “ Next,” says Mr. Thomas, “I shall pro- 
ceed to instance, in the several sorts of wild fruits, as excellent 
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quent experience, have produced choice wine, being daily cul- 
tivated by skilful vignerons,” &c. 











He says that cider sells from ten to fifteen shillings per 
barrel. : 

The following list of prices, at that time, is curious: 

“Poor people,” he says, “of all kinds, can get here three 
times the wages for their labour they can get in England or 
Wales. I shall instance in a few, which may serve: ‘The first 
was a blacksmith (my next door neighbour) who himself, and 
one negro man he had, got fifty shillings in one day, by working 
upa hundred weight of iron, which, at six pence per pound (and 
that is the common price in that country) amounts to that sum. 
And for carpenters (both heuse and ship) bricklayers, masons, 
either of these tradesmen will get between five and six shillings 
constantly every day. As to journeymen shoemakers, they have 
two shillings per pair both for men and women’s shoes; and 
journeymen tailors have twelve shillings per week and their 
diet. Sawyers get between six and seven shillings the hundred for 
cutting of pine boards; and for weavers, they have ten or twelve 
pence the yard for weaving of that which is little more than half 
a yard in breadth. Wool combers have for combing twelve pence 
per pound. Potters have sixteen pence for an earthern pot which 
may be bought in England for four pence. Tanners may buy 
their hides, green, for three half-pence per pound, and sell their 
leather for tweive pence per pound; and curriers have three shil- 
lings and four pence per hide for dressing it: they buy their oil at 
twenty pence per gallon. Brickmakers have twenty shillings per 
thousand for their bricks atthe kiln. Feltmakers will have for their 
hats seven shillings a piece, such as may be bought in England 
for two shillings a piece—yet they buy their wool commonly 
for twelve or fifteen pence per pound. And as to the glaziers, 
they will have five pence the quarry for their glass. The but- 
chers may buy a good large fat cow for three pounds, or there- 
abouts. The brewers sell such beer as is equal in strength to 
that in London, half ale and half stout, for fifteen shillings per 
barrel; and their beer hath a better name, that is, is in more es- 
teem than English beer in Barbadoes, and is sold for a higher 


price there. And for silversmiths, they have between half a 
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crown and three shillings an ounce for working their silver; and 
for gold equivalent. Plasterers have commonly eighteen pence 
per vard for plastering. Lastmakers have sixteen shillings per 
dozen for their lasts; and heelmakers have two shillings a dozen 
for their heels. 

‘* Of lawyers and physicians I say nothing, because this 
country is very peaceable and healthy; lone may it so con- 
tinue, and never have occasion for the tongue of the one, nor 
the pen of the other, both equally destructive to men’s estates 
and lives; besides, forsooth, hangman-ilike, have a license to mur- 
der and make mischief. 

“ Labouring men have commonly here between fourteen and 
fifteen pounds a year, and their meat, drink, washtog, and lodg- 
ing; and by the day thetr wages 1s generally between eighteen 
pence and half a crown a day, and diet also: but in harvest they 
have usually between three and four shillings each day, and diet. 
The maid servant’s wages is commonly betwixt ‘six and ten 
pounds per annum, with very good accommodation. 

‘“ Corn and flesh, and what else serves man for drink, food, 
and raiment, is much cheaper here thanin England or elsewhere; 
but the chief reason why wages of servants of all sorts is much 
higher here than there arises from the great fertility and produce 
of the place. Besides,if these large supends were refused them, 
they would quickly set up for themselves,” &c &c. 

Speaking of the exorbitancy of women’s wages, he says, ** they 
have for spinning either worsted or linen two shillings a pound; 
and commonly for knitting a very coarse pair of yarn stockings 
they have haifa crown a pair: moreover they are usually mar- 
ry’d before they ave twenty years of age, and when once in that 
noose, are for the most part a little uneasie, and make their hus- 
bands so too, till they procure them a maid servant to bear the 
burthen of the work, as also in some measure to wait on them 
too.” 

To return to the city, Mr. Thomas says, ‘here is lately 
built a noble townhouse, or guildhall, also a handsome market- 
house, and a convenient prison. 

“ Fhey have also curious wharfs, as also several large and 
fine timber yards, both at Philadelphia and Newcastie, especially 
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at the metropolis, before Robert Turner’s great and famous 
house, where are built ships of considerable burden; they cart 
their goods from that wharf into the city of Philadelphia, under 
an arch,over which part of the street is built, which is called 
Chesnut-street. 

“There are above thirty carts belonging to that city, four or 
five horses to each. 

“ All sorts of very good paper are made itn the German town, 
as also very fine German linen, such as persons of quality need 
not be ashamed to wear. 


* There are very fine and delightful gardens and orchards in 


most parts of this country, but Edward Shippey (who lives near 


the capital city) has an orchard and gardens adjoining to his 
house that equalizes (if not exceeds) any I have ever seen, hav- 
ing a very famous and pleasant summer house erected in the mid- 
dle of his extraordinary fine and large garden.” 

J shall conclude with the following testimony in favour of 
the antiquity of canvass-back ducks: 

“ Here is curious diversion in hunting, fishing, and fowling, 
especially upon that great and famous river Suskahanah, which 
runs down quite througn the heart of the country to Maryland, 
where it makes the head of Chesepeck bay, In which place there 
are ab infinite number of sea and land fowl, of most sorts, viz. 
swans, ducks, teal (which two are the most grateful and delicious 
in the world) geese, divers,” &c. &c. 


Yours, Q. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
GENERAL WASHINGTON AND FATHER THOMAS 


OnE summer’s afternoon, during the war ofthe revolution, daddy 
Thomas (a name that will be familiarly recollected by the nume- 
rous visifers of that peaceiul retreat called Bethlehem) the late 
bishop Ettwein, anda Mr. Von Schweinitz (one of the united bre- 
thren, who had married a daughter of count Zinzendorf) were 
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smoking their pipes at the old man’s door (who then fol- 
lowed the trade of a joiner, in addition to his more ostensible 
occupation of conductor to the guests) when two officers on 
horseback, attended by a single servant, rode up the main street, 
toward the tavern. As they passed the door, or porch, where 
the brethren were sitting, daddy Thomas, in his working dress, 
jumped up and made a low bow to the principal personage; up- 
en which the bishop asked him if he knew who that was? * No,” 
savs he, humorously, “but I’m sure the tall gentleman looks as 


33 


if he was somebody. 
R 
Bethichem to learn Dutch, came running up to tell them that 


They had no sooner alighted than young 





, sonof the late governor R——, who was then boarded at 


general Washington was come to town: he had seen him at his fa- 
ther’s,in Philadelphia. The general would, otherwise, have passed 
through incog. having ordered his servant not to give his name 
at the inn. The bishop and his friend immediately walked over 
to pay their respects to the commander in chief, to whom the 
litile fellow introduced them in due form, as soon as the gene- 
ral’s fondness for his juvenile acquaintance would permit. The 
gentlemen begged his excellency to spend a few days with 
them, and repose himself, in their tranquil abode; but the reply 
was decisive: “I must go.” The light horse had already been 
waiting for him’some days at Easton. He pressed them to sit 
down and dine with him. They had been to dinner, and chose 
to withdraw till he had done. When the bishop returned he in- 
vited the general to stay all night, and he and Mr. Von Schweinitz 
would accompany him to Easton in the morning. “ No, sir,’’ 
said Washington, “ you are a churchman, and I am a soldier; 
my early hours would not suit your habits. But, since it is 
known that I am here, I’ll stay and visit the place, if you 


please.” 


Daddy Thomas was now despatched to have all things 
in readiness; and when the general arrived at the church, he was 
received by the brethren and sisters, in full choir, with a pious 
anthem. He expressed himself highly gratified with the so- 
Jemnity of their sacred music; and on visiting the brethrens’ and 
sisters’ houses, he commended their industry, economy, &c. in 


the strongest terms of approbation. On his return to the tavern, 
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and caliing for his bill, he was told that the bill was paid, to 
which he made no reply. Next morning the bishop and his 
companion were at the door by four o’clock, and they attended 
the general to Easton, and from thence to their settlement at 
Hope, on the Delaware, where he, and his suite, were hospita- 
bly entertained by them for several days. 

The above simple story will recommend itself to the feel- 
ings of every American, by its characteristic touches of the un- 
assuming manners of our truly republican chief. It was taken 
down from the mouth of the well-known daddy Thomas, In the 
taproom, at Bethlehem, in the summer of the present year 
(1813.) It-is merely stripped, by the narrator, of the broken 
English of a native of Wirtemberg, in the eighty-first year of 
his age, who has resided, for haifa century, at the principal Mo- 
raviauw settiement in Pennsylvania, where the German language 
is still the vernacular tongue. 

“If cheneral wass here now (said the good old man, in the 
simplicity of his heart) we wou’t n’t haf hat ¢7ss trouple. But 


we haf no Washington more”’ 


THE FEASTS OF THE POETS. 


Tue following very beautiful poem, after having circulated through clus 
coumry for some time in manuserpt, has been published ina more correct 
and authentic form in the Boston Messenger, a very able and spirited journal, 
of which a portion is regularly w.thdrawn from polities, and devoted to the in- 
teresis of literature. Although the Feast of the Poets appears anonymously, 
yet it will beyree »gnised on the slightest inspection as the work of an accom- 
pi.shed poet; and were we to Lazard a conjecture as to the author, we should 
incline from internal evidence lone, to aseribe it .o lord Byron. Besides the 
vigorous ionc, a « tie bold.ess of touch which characterize equally this and 
his avowed pocdctons, the to. emission ct tis nome among the poctical 
visitcrs.¢ Apolle, as well os the general strain of the criticisms upon his con- 
fem ovar.e., warrant, we ‘honk, tle suppcsition. If however, we err in this 
conjecture, we shill rejoice that Engiand has another poet able to produce se 


deliehttui a tine de, Of CuMposition. 
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T’orneRr day, as Apollo sat pitching his darts, 


° , > ‘ . 
Phiough we clouds of November, by fits and by starts, 
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He began to consider how long it had been, 

Since the bards of Old England a session had seen. 

‘I think,”’ said the god, recollecting—and then 

Fell twiddling a sun-beam, as I would my pen— 

I think—yes it was—Ict me see—I declare, 

As far back as the time of that Buckingham there, 

And yet I can’t see why L’ve been so remiss, 

Unless it may be—and it certainly is, 

That since Dryden’s true English and Milton’s sublime, 
I have fairly been sick of their reason and rhyme. 
There was Collins, ’us true, had a good deal to say, 
But the dog had no industry—neither had Gray; 

And Thomson thougt’ best in his indolent fits, 

Either slept himself stupid or bloated his wits; 

But ever si.ce Pope spoilt the ears of the town, 

With his cuckoo song verses, one up and one down, 
There has beep such a prosing or rhyming by Jove, 

I’d as soon have gone down to see Kemble in love: 
However, of late, as they’ve rous’d them anew, 

Il] e’en go and give them a lesson or two; 

And as nothing’s done now-a-days there without eating, 
See how many souls I can muster worth treating. 

So saying the god bade his horses walk for’ard, 

And leaving them, took a long dive to the ner’ard: 

‘l’ wards the Shakspeare he shot, and as nothing could hinder, 
Came smack on his legs through the,drawing-room window, 
And here I could teil, if it was not for stopping, 

How ail the town shook as his god-head went pop in; 
Jiow the poets’ eyes sparkled, and brisk blew the airs, 
And the laurels shot up in the gardens and squares. 
But fancies so grave, though I’ve scores to supply me, 
I’d better keep back for a poem I’ye by me, 

And shall merely observe, that the girls look’d divine, 


And the old folks within doors cried, bless us how fine! 


Apollo no sooner had taken a chair, 
And rung for the landlord to order the fare, 
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Than he hears a strange noise and a knock trom witout, 
And bowing and scraping in came such a rout! 

There was Reynolds, and Arnold, Hook, Dibdin, and Cherry, 
All grinning as who should say shan’t we be merry? 

And mighty duil Cobb, lumb’ring just like a bear up, 
And sweet Billy Dimond a putting his hair up. 

The god for an instunt sat fix’d as a stone, 

But recov’ring, he said, in his good-natured tone, 

Oh, the waters, I see—uah, its all very well, 

Only ove of you'll do, just to answer the bell! 

But Lord! to see all the great dramatists’ faces, 

They star’d at each other, and made’such grimaces, 
Fhen running about, left the room tn vexation, 

And one, I’m told, could’nt help mutt’ring—damnation! 
*T was lucky for Coleman, he was’nt there too, 

For his tricks would have certainly met with their due, 
And Sheridan also, that finish’d old tricker, 

But one was in prison, and both were in liquor. 

The god fel} a laughing to see his mistake, 

But stopp’d with a sigh, for poor Comedy’s sake; 

Then gave mine host orders, who bow’d to the floor, 
And presented three cards that were brought to the door. 
Apoiio just gave them a glance with his cye, 

Spenser, Rogers, Montgomery, and putting them by, 
Begy’d the landlord to give his respects to all three, 
And say, he’d be happy to see them at tea. 

Your majesty, then, said the host, dves not know, 

That a person nam’d Crabbe has been waiting below, 
He’s been looking about him an hour, I dare say— 
Indeed! said Apollo, oh pray let him stay, 

He'll be much better pleased to be with you down stairs, 
And will find you all out with your cooking and cares. 
However, you’ll treat him as well! as you’re able, 

And let him have part of what goes from the table. 


A hem was then heard consequential and snapping, 
And a sour littie gentleman walk’d with a rap in: 
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He bow’d, look’d about him, seem’d cold, and sat down, 
And said, “ I’m surpris’d that you’ll visit this town.” 
To be sure there are two or three of us who know you, 
But as for the rest—chey are all much below you, 

So stupid in general the natives are grown, 

They really prefer Scotch reviews to their own; 

So that what with their taste, their reformers and stuff, 
They have silenc’d myself and my friends long enough. 
Yourself and your friends, cried the god in high glee, 
And pray, my frank visiter, who may you be? 

Who be? cried the other, why—really—this tone— 
William Gifford’s a name I think pretty well known. 
Ah! now I remember, said Phebus, ah true, 

My thanks to that name are undoubtedly due; 

The rod that got rid of the Cruscas and Lauras, 

That plague of the butterflies—sav’d me the horrors; 
The Juvenal too filis a gap in one’s shelf, 

At least in what Dryden has not done himself, 

And there’s something which even distaste must respect, 
In the self-taught example of conquer’d neglect, 

But not to insist on the reconimendations, 

Ot modesty, wit, and a small stock of patience, 

My visit just now, is to poets alone, 

And not to small critics, however well known. 

So saying, he rang, to leave nothing in doubt, 

And the sour little gentleman—bless’d himself out. 
Next came Walter Scott, with a look of high meaning, 
For as soon as his visage the tavern was seen in, 

The drivers and bar-muids all crowded to know him, 
And thank him with smiies for that * sweet pretty poem;” 
However, the moment his senses he found, 

He look’d adorauon and bow’d to the ground, 

For his host was a god—what a very great thing! 

And what was still yreater in his eyes—a king. 

Apollo smil’d shrewdly, and bade him sit down, 
Wih—well, Mr. Scott, you have managed the town; 
Now pray copy less, have alittle temerity, 

And try if you can’t also manage posterity. 
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For all you now add only lessens your credit, 


And how could you think too of taking to edite! 

A great deal’s endured where there’s reason and rhyme, 
But prose such as yours is a mere waste of time; 

A singer of bailads, subdued by a cough, 

Who fairly talks on, till his hearers walk off: 

Be original, man, study more, scribble less 

Nor mistake present favours for lasting success; 

And remember if laurels are what you would find, 

The crown of all effort is freedom of mind. 

And here, cries Apollo, is one at the door 

Who shall prove what I say, or I’m pruphet no more. 
Ah Campbeil, you’re welcome,—well how have you been, 
Since the last time I saw you on Sidenham green? 

I need not ask after the plans you’ve in view— 

It would be odd, I believe, if 1 had’n’t them too, 

But there’s one thing I’ve always forgotten to mention, 
Your versification—pray give it invention. 

A talent like yours to create and combine, 

The Goldsmiths and others at least should decline; 
Their streamlets are sweet but the true liquid fire, 

And the depth of our English, runs backward much higher. 
The poet to this was about to reply, 

When Moore coming in caught the Deity’s eye, 

Who gave him his hand, and said, show me a sight 
That can give a divinity purer delight. 

Or that earth should more prize from its core to the poles, 
Than the self-improved morals of elegant souls. 
Repentant I speak it, though when I was wild, 

My friends should remember the world was a child. 
That customs were diff’rent, and young people’s cyes 
Had no better examples than those in the skies, 

But since I have known how to value these doings, 

I’ve never much favour’d your billings and cooings, 
They oniy make idle the best of my race, 

And since my dear Daphne turn’d tree in my face, 
There are very few poets whose caps or whose curls 


Have gained such a jaurei by hunting the girls. 
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So it gives me, dear Tom, a delight beyond measure, 
To find how you’ve alter’d your notions of pieasure, 
For never was poet, whose fanciful hours 

Could bask in a richer abstraction of bowers, 

Of sounds, and of species of pow’r to detain 

The wonder-eyed soul in their magic domain. 

And never should poet, so gifted and rare, 

Profane the high Eden, Jove gave to his care, 

But love the fair virtue that with itis given, 

And keep the spot pure for the visits of heaven. 

fle spoke with asmile, and his accent was bland, 
And the poet bow’d down, with a blush, to his hand. 


When all on a sudden was heard on the stairs, 
A noise as of persons with singular airs; 
You’d have thought ’twas the bishop, or judges a-coming, 
Or the whole court of aldermen, bowing and humming, 
Or at least my Jord Colley, with all his grand brothers, 
But—’twas only Bob Southey, and two or three others. 
As soon as he saw Aim, Apollo seem’d pleas’d, 
But as he had settled it not to be teas’d 
By all the vain rhymers from bed-room and book, 
He turn’d from the rest without even a look. 
lor Coleridge had vex’d him long since I suppose, 
By his idling, and gabbling, and muddling in prose, 
And as for that Wordsworth, he’d been so benurst, 
Second childhood with him had come close on the first. 
However, these worthies, long us’d to attack, 
Were not by contempt to be so driven back, 
But followed the god up, and shifting their place, 
Stood full in his presence, and star’d in his face. 
When one* began spouting the cream of orations, 
In praise of bombarding one’s friends and relations; 
And t’othert some lines he had made on a StTAW, 
Showing how he had made it, and what it was for, 
And how, when ‘twas balanc’d, it look’d like a spell’ 
And how, when ’twas balanced no longer—it fell! 


* Coleridge. t Wordsworth. 
“TF 
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A wild thing of scorn he described it to be, 

And said it was patient to heaven’s decree— 

Then gaz’d upon nothing—and looking forlorn, 
Dropt a natural tear for the wild thing of scorn! 
Apollo half-laughed, betwixt anger and mirth, 

And cried, was there ever such asses on earth? 

Itis not enough, that this nonsense, I fear, 

Has half-turned the head of my friend Robert here, 
But another bright promise must fairly be lost, 

And the gifts of a god by this madman be crost. 
What! think ye, a bard a mere gossip, who tells 

Of the every-day feelings of somebody else, 

And that poetry lies not in something select, 

But in gathering the refuse that others reject. 
Depart and be modest, ve drivellers of pen! 

My feasts are for masculine tastes, and for men; 
Then turning to Bob, he said, sit down I beg — 

But Billy grew sulky, and stirred not a peg, 

While Sam, looking solt and politely dejected, 
Confessed, with a tear, it was what he expected, 
Since Phoebus had fatally learnt to confide in 

Such prosers as Johnson, and rhymers as Dryden. 
But wrath seiz’d Apollo, and turning again, 

“ Whatever,” he cried, “ were the faults of such men, 
“ Ye shall try, wretched mortals, how well ye can bear, 
What Dryden has witness’d, unsmote by despair.” 
He said, and the place all seem’d swelling with light, 
And his locks and his visage look’d awfully bright; 
And clouds burning inwards, rolled round on each side, 
To encircle his state as he stood in his pride, 

Till at last the whole Deity put on his rays, 

And burst on the sight in the pomp of his blaze, 
Then a glory beam’d round as of fiery rods, 

With the sound of deep organs and chorister gods, 
And the faces of bards glowing fresh from the skies, 
Came thronging about with intenseness of eyes. 

And the Nine were all there, as the harmony swell’d, 
And the spheres pealing in, the long rapture upheld: 
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And all things above, and beneath, and around, 

Seem’d a world of bright vision set floating in sound. 
That sight and that music could not be sustain’d, 

But by those who a glory like Dryden’s had gain’d. 
And even the four, who had graciousness found, 

After gazing a while, bow’d them down to the ground. 
What then could remaiu for that feeble-eyed crew? 
Through the door in an instant like lightning they flew, 
They rush’d and they dash’d, and they scrambled and stum- 

bled, 

And down the court staircase like lunatics tambled, 
And never once thought, which was head cr was feet, 
But slid through the hall, and came plump in.the street. 
So great was the panic they struck in their flight, 

That of all that had come to be feasted that night, 

Not one ventur’d up or would stay near the place— 
Even Croker declin’d, notwithstanding his face, 

And old Peter Pindar turn’d pale, and supprest, 

With a death-bed Sensation, a blasphemous jest. 

But Wordsworth can yet scarcely manage to speak, 
And Coleridge, they say,is excessively weak: 

Indeed, he has fits of the most painful kind, 

And stares at himself and his friends till he’s blind, 
Then describes his own legs, and claps each a long stilt on, 
And this he calls lecturing on Shakspeare and Milton. 
But Phaebus no sooner had gain’d his good ends, 

Than he put off his terrors and rais’d up his friends, 
Who stood for a moment entrane’d to behold 

The glories subside, and the dim rolling gold, 

And listened to sounds that with ecstacy burning, 

Seem dying far upwards, to heaven returning. 
Then come, cried the god, in his elegant mirth, 

Let us make us a heaven of our own upon earth, 

And awake with the lips that we dip in our bowls, 

That divinest of music, congenial souls. 

So saying, he led through the dining-hal! door, 

And seating the poets, cried laurels for four: 
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No sooner demanded, than lo! they were there, 
And each of the bards had a wreath in his hair. 
Tom Campbell’s with willow and poplar was twin’d, 
And Southey’s with mountain-ash pluck’d in the wind, 
And Scott’s with the heath from his own garden stores, 








And with vine leaves and jump-up-and-kiss-me Tom Moore’s. 
Then Apollo put his on, that sparkled with beams, 
And rich rose the feast as an epicure’s dreams. 

Not epicure civic, or grossly inclined, 

But such as a poet might dream e’er he dined. 

The fish and the flesh for example were done, 

On account of their fineness, in flames from the sun, 
And the god had no sooner determined the fare, 
Than it turn’d to whatever was racy and rare; 

The wines were all nectar of different smack, 

To which muscat was nothing nor Virginis Lac, 
Nor Lachryma Christi, though clearly divine, 

Nor Montipulciano, that kmg of all wine. 

Then as for the fruit you might garden for ages, 
Before yeu could raise me such apples and gages, 
And all on the table no sooner were spread, 

Than their checks next the god blush’da beautiful red. 
*Twas magic in short, and deliciousness all, 

The very men servants grew handsome and tall; 

To velvet-hung ivory the furniture turn’d, 

The service with opal and adamant burn’d; 

Fach candlestick changed toa pillar of gold, 

And sunbeams alone took the place of the mould; 
The decanters and glasses pure diamonds became, 
And the cork-screws run solidly round into flame. 
In truth, so completely forestall’d were their wishes, 
Ev’n harmony rang from the noise of the dishes. 


It can’t be suppos’d I should think of repeating 
The fancies that flow’d at this laureat meeting; 
I hav’nt the brains, and besides was’nt there, 
But the wit may be easily guess’d by the chair. 
Suffice it to say, twas aS keen as could be, 
But it soften’d te prettiness rather at tea; 
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I must mention, however, that during the wine, 

The mem’ry of Shakspeare was toasted with nine; 

‘To Chaucer were five, and to Spencer one more; 

And Milton bad seven, and Dryden had four. 

Then follow’d the names, in acursory way, 

Of Fletcher, of Otway, of Collins, and Gray, 

Of Cowley, Pope, Thomson, and Cowper, and Prior, 

And one or two more of a genuine fire. 

Then, says Bob, if the chair will not make me a gander, 
I’]l toast a great genius—-one Mr. Lander! 

And Walter look’d up too, and begged to propose, 

A particular friend of his—one Mr. Rose. 

But the god look’d at Southey, and clapping his shoulder, 
Cried, when, my good friend, will you Jearn to grow older’ 
Then nodding to Scott, he said, pray be as portly 

And rich as you please, but a little less courtly. 

Then changing the subject, he call’d upon Moore, 

Who sung such a song, that they shouted encore! 

And the god was so pleas’d with his taste and his tone, 
He obey’d the next call and sung one of his own— 

At which you’d have thought so bewitching the warble, 
The guests had all turn’d into listening marble; 

The wreaths on their temples grew brighter of bloom, 
As the breath of the Deity circled the room; 

And the wine in the glasses run tippling in rounds, 

As if followed and fann’d by the soft-winged sounds. 
Thus in wit, and in singing, they sat till eleven, 

When Apollo shook hands and departed for heaven, 

For poets, he said, who would cherish their powers, 

And hoped to grow deathless, must still keep good hours 
So off he betook him the avay that he came, 

And shot up the north like an arrow of flame, 

For the bear was with him, and the comet they say, 

Was his tandem in waiting to bear him away. 

The others then parted, all highly delighted, 
And so shall I be—when you find me invited, 
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ON THE NAVAL RESOURCES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


The following very valuable memoir on a subject of the highest national 
importance—the increase of our navy—will be read at this moment with pe- 
cular interest. The clear and intelligent manner in which the naval resources 
of the country are developed is extremely satisfactory, and the various state- 
ments and opinions of Mr. Humphreys relative to the construction of our ships of 
war are entitled to the fullest confidence as resulting from the long experience 
and observation of one of the best naval architects in the union. We prefix 
the letter of the hon. member of congress, whose inquiries occasioned the me- 
moir, and tender to that gentleman our thanks for the politeness with which 
the correspondence was offered to us for publication. 


SIR, Philadelphia, August 12th, 1812. 


The present situation of the United States demands the at- 
tention of the government for every species of defence which 
may be deemed efficient. The question of a naval system of 
defence was discussed during the late session of congress; many 
circumstances and facts were stated in opposition to the esta- 
blishment, which, by those who supported the proposition, were 
considered as the consequences of mismanagement; and they sup- 
pose the same will be obviated when the subject shall be fairly 
investigated, and correct principles shalk be put into practice. 
A committee was raised to collect any facts which may tend to 
produce the desired effect—such facts can only be derived from 
those who have had much experience. To you, as one of these, 
and calculating on your readiness to afford useful information to 
benefit your country, I have ventured to propound the queries 
which are hercunto annexed, and solicit the favour of your an- 
Swers as early as may be convenient. A copy of the resolution 
which was adopted by congress, accompanies this note: it is proba- 
ble the resolution may suggest many‘objects of importance, to the 
skilful and experienced artist, which may have entirely escaped 
the observation of one, whose pursuits in life have had no prac- 
tical connexion with the subject of inquiry.—Any remarks, ob- 
servations, but more especially facts, which may occur to you as 
proper to be stated, will be thankfully received. The chairman 
of the committee, Langdon Cheves, esquire, in the circular 
which he addressed to the several members thereof, has pro- 
posed the following general heads for investigation:, 
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1. The natural and political capacity of the nation to create 
and maintain a navy. , 

2. The actual state and present management of the navy of 
the United States. 

3. The best state in which it may be practicable to place it 
under existing circumstances. 

Your views on these several heads will be very acceptable. 
I hope, sir, the cause which has produced the present applica- 
tion to you, will be considered a sufficient apology for the trou- 
ble- imposed and the liberty which has been taken by your 

Obedient servant, 


ADAM SEYBERT. 


JosHua HumPureys, sen’r. esqr. 
Philadelphia. 


“ Resolved, That a committee be appointed to inquire whe- 
ther any, and if any what means of retrenchment and economy, 
of reform in the general management, and of extension and effi- 
ciency in the naval establishment, may be practicable and expe- 
dient, and that they have power to actin the recess, and to report 
at the next meeting of congress, but no compensation shall be 
allowed to the said committee during the recess.” 


QUERIES PROPOUNDED TO JOSHUA HUMPHREYS, ESQUIRE. 


OF TIMBER. 


1: What are the kind of timber commonly used, and the most 
approved, for the construction of ships in the port of Philadel- 
phia? 

2. Can timber, of a size suitable for ships of war, be readily 
had in the port ef Philadelphia, and at what price per cubic foot? 

3. Is it necessary to transport the timber by sea, and can 
supplies at all times be depended upon? 

4. Has the price of the best ship-timber increased much since 
the year 1800? if yea, do you attribute this to an increasing scar- 
city of the timber, or to other causes operating in the market? 

5. What is the time required to season timber suitable for 
ships of war! 

6. What mode of seasoning and preservation de you canside: 
the best for timber and for ships? 
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7 tlave you any facts to prove the amelioration of timber 





by arking the trees for one ormore years before they are felled? 


< 






8. In what season would you advise the felling of timber? 









9. Is there ai this time a provision of large and approved tim- 





ber in the yards of Philadelphia? 






10. Have you any /faets respecting the pickling, salting, or 
oiling of timber with a view to its preservation? Do you consider 






any of these modes advantageous? 










OF SHIPS. 





1, Can ships of war be conveniently built in the port of Phi- 


ladelphia? of what rates particularly? 






2. What is the price usually paid per ton for merchant ships? 






at what price per ton, could ships of war be built? would ship- 






builders contract with the government to build at settled prices: 





3. What time will it require to build a ship of 74 guns in 








et the port of Philadelphia, admitting the timber necessary for the 
i ij purpose, to be in the yard? 

ec 4. What time is generally consumed for building merchant 
ie ships of three hundred tons in this port? Do they last in propor- 

i BS tion to the time employed for building? 






5. What is the average duration of the ships which have been 
built in Philadelphia under proper precautions, and of the mos: i- 







approved materials! 

6. Have you any knowledge of the frremature decay of the 
ships of war belonging to the United States? if yea, to what 
causes do you attribute it, and what are the precautions you would 








recommend for the future? 

7. Would you, under any circumstances, advise ships of war 
to undergo thorough repairs, or do you deem it preferable to put 
them outof service when ina condition to need such repairs? 

8. Are there any natural obstructions in the bay or river De- 
laware, to prevent the free ingress and egress of shipsof war: 

9, Have we the means in or near to the port of Philade!phia 
to establish docks for the repairing and preservation of ships 












of war? 
: OF WAGES, &c. 

1. What are the average prices paid to shipwrights, per diem, 

in the port of Philadelphia! 
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3. Can good workmen be procured at all times in considera- 
ble numbers? 

3. Can you state the relative prices paid to workmen in the 
several seaports of the United States? 

4. Can cordarge, canvass, and the other materials necessary 
for the building and equipping of ships war be readily had in 
the port of Philadelphia? Does this market offer advantages over 
others in the United States? 


Pontreading Farm, Delaware County, Sefit: 5, 18132. 
SIR, 

I have received your letter of the 12th ult. and have endea- 
voured to convey to you facts and my ideas on the different sub- 
jects as they have occarred to me. I should have sent you my 
answer sooner, but was prevented by my rtral affairs. 

Whether the naval establishment has been conducted with 
proper management, or with mismanagement I cannot say. I 
have endeavoured to explain as well as my recollectien serves 
me, the manner it was conducted so far as came under my no- 
tice—perhaps a comparison with the present establishment may 
give some information. 

However I may differ from the policy of the present admi- 
istration, as an American, I shall nevertheless always be ready 
and willing to communicate to them the little experience I pos- 


sess. 


ist. The natural and political capacity of the nation to cre- 
ate and maintain a nacy. 


On this quéstion, I can say but little, but I should suppose 
there could be no doubt on this subject, as this country is the 
second greatest commercial nation in the world, and as we 
have heretofore derived all our revenue from commerce which 
is ample, and will encrease if encouraged; therefore it is the 
interest of the United States to cherish and protect it. The 
resources of this country are in my opinion fully adequate to 
create and maintain a navy, and money properly expended for 


that purpose would save more to this country, than if we were 
VOL. III, I 
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without a navy. The United States abound with every mate- 
rial requisite for the building and equipping ships of war. 








2d. The actual state and present management of the navy of 
the United States. 


I can say little or nothing on this subject; the gunboats and 
some few other matters only, have come under my notice. 

The gunboats which have been built in this port, are in my 
opinion badly constructed and badly executed. Gunboats, 
ought to be constructed for shallow water, and not larger than 
sufficient for our bays; they ought never to be sent into exten- 
sive waters, because the smaller and lighter they are built, so 
that they are large and strong enough to carry the men and 
metal they are intended for, the better. The timbers should 
be of the smallest size, and out of timber grown to the mould; 
no timber should be put into them cut across the grain, be- 
cause it is a useless weight, in fact it is a disadvantage, as it 
adds weight without increasing the strength. The cranes for 
the waste-cloths ought to have been made in such a manner, 
that when done rowing, the oars would swing directly fore and 
aft, which is the best position for them when not in use, and 
they can be more easily resumed. The present mode, is when 
the oars are not in use, to either run them across the deck or let 
them stick out from the side. In the first instance the oars 
must encumber the deck, and in the last they are very liable 
to be broken. The manner in which they are rigged is in my 
opinion improper; from their construction and rig they cannot 
move against a head wind. If they were built light, and of a 
proper construction, and rigged with latine masts and yards. 
they could be rowed against any moderate breeze. The masts 
are short, and when the sails are brailed up, the yards are pla- 
ced in a horizontal position so that their ends only are exposed 
to the wind—Another great advantage arises from latine sails, 
they will Jay much nigher the wind than any other, 

In order to bring to any point in a short time, a number of 
gunboats, and to make a much less number answer, say one 
half, and appropriate the sum the other half would cost, with 
the sum it would take to maintain them, to open an inland navi- 
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gation from St. Mary’s river to Rhodeisland; by this means 
the one half would be much more formidable than the whole is 
under the present unconnected state of the river and bays, as 
any point could be reinforced at pleasure by signals. Inland 
navigation would much facilitate the transportation of stores 
frem one place to another. 

Many of the cannon now in the navy-yard, which I suppose 
are for the 74 gun ships, are improper in their construction 
and weight. The trunnions are placed in the middle of the dia- 
meter of the gun; by this means you cannot sight the centre of 
the caliber of the gun, the trunnion being half their thickness 
above it, and it will require the brackets of the carriage to be 
three or four inches wider; a circumstance which much increa- 
ses the difficulty in procuring them, without answering any one 
good purpose; on the contrary it makes it more difficult to direct 
a shot toan object. The weight is far above what is necessary 
if the metal is good; they ought not to exceed 55 or 56 cwt. in- 
stead of which some of them weigh 64 cwt.—here is a great 
waste of money without any one advantage. Ships that have 
them will require more ballast to counterbalance the extra 
weight of the guns; it will retard their sailing; besides such 
heavy guns are more difficult to manage. The only reason I 
ever heard assigned for placing the trunnion in the middle was, 
that when the vent became worn too large, they could be plug- 
ced and a new one made on the lower side, and the gun turned 
upside down, a circumstance that perhaps never would happen. 


S. The best state in which it may be practicable to place it 
under present circumstances. 

I would recommend to call in all our small cruisers and 

heavy sailing vessels, and station them in our rivers and bays, 

and keep none out but the large frigates, the Essex and any 


other of our vessels that sail fast. 
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OF TIMBER. 


1. What are the kinds of timber commonly used, and the 
most approved for the construction of ships in the port 
of Philadelphia. 

The timber that is now generally used in this port is white- 
oak; sometimes live-oak and red-cedar, and generally the prin- 
cipal pieces are of live-oak. The timber which our merchant 
vessels were generally built of before the revolution were white- 
oak, live-oak and red-cedar. Their floor and raising timbers, 
lower futtock, knees and sometimes the beams, were ot white- 
oak; the middle and upper futtocks and top timbers were of live- 
oak and red-cedar; and al] the room between the timbers and 
plank above the floor timber heads were filled with salt, which 
has by experience been found the best mode of preserving ships. 
But experience has convinced that the best mode of building 
ships is to use ive-oak for the floor and raising timbers and 
lower futtocks, and the upper timbers to be of white-oak taken 
green from the stump: and well salted. The sap of green timber 
acts as a conductor and the salt penetrates all the pores of the 
wood and soon displaces the sap. But if ships are not to be 
salted, then it will be best to build them of timber seasoned 
under tight sheds. Timber seasoned in water loses much of 
its strength by the destruction of the glutinous substance con- 
tained in it, and when taken out is very brittle and liable te 
rend and crack on being expesed in the air. 


2. Can timber of a sixe suitable for ships of war be readily 
had in the port of Philadelphia, and at what rates? 


There is no port in the United States that can be better 
supplied with timber fo. ships of war, than the port of Philadel- 
phia: for frigates there can be no difficulty; for double deck 
ships, which should not be less than two’ thousand tons, there 
may be some, but none except what may be easily obviated, if 
taken in time. For common building there has always been a 
supply. Our ships of war should be built ef live-oak—plank is 
generally purchased by the thousand and when delivered in Phi- 
ladelphia, may be had from thirty to thirty-five dollars per thou- 
sand feet reduced to inch measure; logs at thirty cents per cubic 
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foot—knees, floor and raising timbers are generally purchased 
by the piece, and may probably cost about fifty cents per cubic . 
foot. 


3. Is it necessary to transport the timber by sea, and can 
supplies be depended upon? 


If the ships are to be built wholly of white-oak, a sufficient 
supply can be previded at any time when the Delaware is navi- . 
gable. This port is supplied with timber by the Delaware 
from the states of Newyork, Newjersey, Delaware and Mary- 
land, and our own state. Newjersey supplied the keel pieces 
for the frigate Constitution built at Boston, and has a great 
abundance of fine white-oak suitable for building ships; but if 
live-oak is required it must come from Georgia by sea. 

If the Floridas should be annexed to the United States, 
government ought to be possessed of all the live-oak land, and 
where red-cedar grows. The United States own two islands on 
the Georgia coast, on one of which it is said there is a large 
quantity of live-oak; however well it may be stocked with tim- 
ber, a very small proportion of it will answer for large ships, 
and will go but a little way in building a navy. 


4. Has the best ship timber increased in price since the year 
1800, if yea—do you attribute this to the increasing 
scarcity of timber, or to other causes operating in the 
market? 


Timber has generally increased in price since 1800, say 
about ten per cent. this may be attributed to the increased de- 
mand and the great distance to haul; but whenever our trade 
has been restricted, that which was on hand would be purcha- 
sed at a lower rate than in that year. 


5. What is the time required to season timber suitable for 
ships of war? 

For vessels built of live-oak and red-cedar very little time 
will be required, or if built of green white-oak and salted. 
Plank under the water requires from six to twelve months ac- 
cording to their thickness, and for those on the upper course, 
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wales, decks and upper works, two or three years would be de- 
sirable; but in a case of necessity they may be kiln-dried and in 
six months they may be used. 
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8. What mode of seasoning and presercalion do you consi- 
der the best for timber and for ships? 

I consider the best mode of seasoning of timber is to keep it 
under tight sheds, and if salt is thrown amongst it the better. 
It is the opinion of many, that the best mode of seasoning tim- 
ber is in water, and my mind at one time was rather inclined 
that way, but on considering the subject after examining timber 
which had been immersed in water for some time, I found it 
was very liable to crack and rend when taken out and exposed 
in the air; the timber was rendered brittle, and its texture re- 
duced. 


9. Have you any facts to prove the amelioration of timber 
by barking the trees for one or more years before they 
are felled? 

I have no facts to prove the propriety of barking timber be- 
fore itis felled; but it has often occurred to me that the bark- 
ing of a tree before it is fell some time will very much facili- 


tate its seasoning. 


10. In what season would you advise the felling of timber? 

I have never been able to satisfy myself on this subject, and 
on which much diversity of opinion prevails. In England I am 
informed they cut all their timber when it will bark, say from 
April to June;—surely in a country where timber is so scarce as 
it is there, they would not cut their timber in any other season 
than that in which it would last the longest, without regard to 
the bark. It is the opinion of some there, that that is the best 
time and in the month of August, when timber will also bark as 
well as in spring. Others are of opinion, and I believe it is a 
prevailing opinion, that from November to February is the best 
season. I have been informed by a person of judgment and ve- 
racity, that he cut a tree for a mill-shaft in the month of August, 


which proved to be very durable. 
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11. Is there at this time a provision of large and approved 
timber in the yards of Philadelphia? 


It will require about 30,000 cubic feet for the frame of a 
large 70 or 80 gun ship, exclusively of plank, wales, &c. There 
were delivered from 1800 to 1802, into the different navy yards, 


cut expressly for the 74 gun ships, the quantity annexed, most 
of which I suppose may be on hand. 


Boston, - - 40,036 cubic feet. 
Portsmouth, N.H. - 18,706 
Newyork, - - 18,676 
Norfolk, - - 18,542 
Philadelphia, - 20,426 


Besides live-oak, there was provided in this port keel-pieces, 
keelsons, wales, &c. A large proportion of the live-oak knees 
were reshipped to Washington; a number of white-oak knees 
were procured here and sent on to the same place. I believe 
there are very few pieces of timber in the yards of Philadelphia, 
that would be suitable for ships of more than 500 tons. 


12. Have you any facts respecting the pickling, salting, or 
oiling timber, with a view to ils preservation? Do you 
consider any of these modes advantageous? 


There can be no doubt on this subject. All our merchant- 
men built in this port are salted—it is as common to salt our 
ships as to salt our beefand pork. In Newengland they are not 
so particular in the choice of their timber; not many of their 
vessels are built of all white-oak; they use different kinds of in- 
ferior timber. It is observed of their ves$els, that all those that 
have been long in the fishing trade are more durable, owing as 
I conceive, to the salt and oil the timber receives in that trade. 
When the first voyage of a vessel is to Europe, and she returns 
with a cargo of salt, her durability appears to be established. I 
find that ships built of the best materials, and sent round the 
Cape of Good Hope, or in any hot climate, the first voyage, of- 
ten become rotten in two or three years. 

Before the revolution, Mr. Marsh, who is one of our most 
substantial builders, built a brig for Mr. Archibald M‘Call, for 
the Westindia trade; and in about two years he concluded to 
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lengthen her. She was accordingly hauled on the stocks and cut. 
It was found that the greatest part of her floor and raising tim- 
ber and Tower futtocks were rotten; the other timbers, which 
were of live-oak and red-cedar, were sound, they being salted. 
The rotten timbers were in the lower part of the ship, and could 
receive little or no benefit from the salt. The ship being very 
tight, and continually going to a hot climate, were the causes of 
decay. But the plank above was in good stage, being preserved 
by the salt. This case, with many others, confirms me in the opi- 
nion that the lower timbers ought to be of the most durable wood, 
as they can receive little or no benefit from salt as usually ap- 
plied, except when loaded with that article. Much also depends 
on the cargo you take on board a new ship before her timbers 
are seasoned. Grain of all kinds, pepper, and all articles that will 
heat, and cause a warm damp air, are pernicious to timber. Salt 
Is certainly the best preserver of timber. 


OF SHIPS OF WAR. 


1, Can ships of war be conveniently built in Philadelphia? 
Of what rates particularly? 


There is no part inthe United States in which ships of war 
can be more conveniently built than in Philadelphia, of any rates 
that will be useful for the United States; which I presume ought 
not to exceed double deck ships, on account of their harbours. 
The ships built in Philadelphia are noticed in all parts of the 
world for their beauty and substantial workmanship, and are pre- 
ferred to all others, and have always commanded a freight in pre- 
ference to any other wessels built in the United States, and for 
the risk of the sea can be insured at a less premium. 

To the propriety of giving a preference of this port over any 
other, I beg leave to refer you to a general abstract of the ex- 
penditures for the naval armament, taken from the treasury de- 
partment, March 6th, 1798, and reported to Congress by the na- 
val committee, particularly the labour, and is as follows: 


The United States, built in this port, of 1444 tons, cost for labour, $ 83,701 
The Constitution, do. Boston, do. do. 110,759 
The Constellation, do. Baltimore, 1145 tons, do. 112,774 
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I also beg leave to refer you to the cost of the repairs for 
frigates United States and Consteilation, in this port, and the re- 
pairs of the frigate Constitution in Boston, in or about the year 
1800. Should government direct the building of the double deck 
ships, I would by all means recommend the extension of their 
dimensions (the timber provided will admit of it) for by increas- 
ing their dimensions you increase their sailing. Dy building 
ships of war larger, and more powerful than those in Europe, 
you take a lead in two classes of ships (I mean double decked 
ships and large frigates) which will in a degree render the ships 
of Europe, of the same class, In a very great degree useless. 
But if you build of the same size and construction, ‘you will 
always be behind; it is only by taking a bold lead you have 
anw chance of succeeding. No necessary expense ought to be 
spared on this subject, for itis one of the most important in the 
formation of our navy. The recent and last most brilliant affair 
of the trigate Constituuion, confirms this opinion. The excellent 
qualities of our large frigates has confirmed the arguments I 
made use of in favour of their size. In drafting the 74’s I had 
not the same latitude; they are much smaller than I think they 


ourht to be. 


2. What is the price generally paid per ton for merchant 
ships? At what price could ships of war be built for per 
ton? Would ship-buiders contract wilh government at 
sellled prices? 

The price generally paid for merchant ships is from twenty 
to thirty dollars per ton, according to their different forms; and 
if all of live-oak, perhaps forty doilars. There is no established 
rule in the United States for tonnaging ships between the 


builder and merchant; that of this port differs from Newyork, 


and I belicve all the states to the eastward vary materially in 
measuremcut. Those to the eastward of this port contain from 
LO to 25 per cent. more nominal tons than a vessel built of the 
same size here. The tonnage vary more or less according to the 
dimensions, some dimensions making a greater Increase than 
others. 
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I suppose double decked ships of war could be buili for from 
forty-five to fifty dollars per ton for labour, having all the timber 


in the yard, and would cost completely fitted about 225 dollars 


per ton; and large frigates from forty to forty-five dollars per ton, 
and completely equipped about 210 dollars per ton, supposing 
them to be framed, and all the frames of live-oak. 

] should suppose no prudent builder would contract to build 
large frigates, or double deck ships at any price; neither do I 
belicve it would be the interest of the United States to contract 
for them. Small ships of war, of five or six hundred tons, I have 


no doubt but they could be had by contract. 


3,4 What time would be required to build a 7% in the port 
of Philadelphia. admitting the necessary timber was al- 
ready in the yard? What time is generally consumed for 
building a merchant ship of three hundred tons? Do they 
last in proportion to the time enployed in building? 

A 74 may be built in about twelve months, If all the mate- 
rials are provided; merchant ships genctally take from four to 
six months. I do not know that it makes any difference as to the 


time employed in building. 


5. What is the average duration of the ships built in Phila 
deiphia, under preper precautions, and of the most ap- 
proved materials? 

It is almost inipossible to state an average time the ships 
built inthis port will last; their duration wiil be more or less ac- 
cording to the climate they £O firstinto. Vessels making their 
first voyages to Europe, with a return cargo of salt, as already 
stated, will last several years longer than those sent Into a warm 
climate without that cargo. Cargoes of grain, pepper, or any 
articles that will heat, are very pernicious to vessels, and very 
much facilitate their decay. There are now several vessels be- 
longing to this port, and built bere, twenty-one years old, and 
are commonly called live-oak and cedar ships; the floors and 
raising timbers, and lower futtocks, are of white-oak, and in a 
very decayed state. [Ef d these timbers been put in of live-oak, 


these ships would last until they were thirty years old. 
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m I am of opinion most of those ships ought to be condemned, 
ir unless they were to have a very heavy repair, more than I should 
rs , consider them worth. I am of opinion the average time may be 
n, stated from fifteen to twenty years, but this almost altogether | 
ig depends on their first voyage and their cargoes. 


a 6. Hace you any knowledge of the premature decay of the 
I ships of war belonging to the United State? If yea, to 
t what cause do you aitribute ii, and what are the precau- 
e tions you would recommend in future? 


The first knowledge 1 had of the decay of our ships of war, 
was in the year 1800, on board the frigate United States, about 
three years after she was lanched. Having been in the habit of 
salting all the merchant ships I built, I strongly pressed the ne- 
r cessity of salting the frigate United States; but it was opposed by 
4] captain Barry. He stated it would make the ship damp and un- 

healihy, and he carried his point. The want of this necessary 
.. precaution was one reason why the cause of decay affected that 
c ship so much. Tam convinced tne decay was caused by the foul 


air of the ship, and for want of a free circulation of fresh air, 


© 


and I am confirmed in this opinion from the lullowing facts: I 

found, in taking off the plank, that above almost every port till 

where the ioul air was in a great degree exciuded, the plank was 
fs much less affected, and in some places net at ail. The spare gun 
carriages were laid in the hold, one on the other, and the foul 
air lodging between them, where I suppose there was littie or no 
circulation, that part of both brackets that laid on each other was 
decayed, when the other parts were sound, owing to the air not 
being so confined. 

In the frigate Constellation, where the bulk-heads were nail- 
ed to the beams, and where | conceived the toul air lodged, as 
the common movemenis in the vessel could give it little or no 
circulation, I found the beams rotten, not in the heart (that part 


being sound, as is generally the cuse in all our large white-oak, 


eo — 


| they decay first in the heart) but the outside. This was the first 
instance of the kind | had ever met with. From these facts I am 
firmly persuaded the premature decay in our ships was caused 


by the ioul air in the hold, and which I as firmly believe may be 
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prevented by salt anda sufficient ventilation. To remedy the 


evil in some degree in the United States, I had hung between 
every gun port a hanging port, with a communication from all 
the timbers between the gun ports, by a rabbit in the edges of 
the plank, in which there were fixed a thin plank, that was one 
and a half inches clear of the timbers; through this opening I 
conceived the air would circulate. These ports kept constantly 
opening and shutting; as the ship healed the weatherside open- 
ing, the seaside shutting. If ships were to be salted there would 
be no occasion for this precaution, neither would it have any 
good effect, as all the rooms between the timber would be filled 
with salt. Whether the same precaution was made use of on 
board the Constellation while under repair, I cannot say, nor 
what was the result of those on board the Unired States, as I was 


discharged from the service before the Constellation was finished. 


7. Would you under any circumstunces advise ships of war 
to undergo « thorough repair, or do you deem il prefera- 
ble to put them out of service, when in a condition to need 
such repuirs? ' 
Under some circumstances I would advise very considera- 

hle repairs—W here a ship has been found to be of superior con- 

struction, where her qualities exceed any other ship, in such 
cases I would advise a repair, if it would amount to the cost of 

a new vessel. 

In the merchant service, I have always advised my employ- 
ers, when their ships wanted cons -derable repairs, to dispose of 
them. But with government it is different; their old ships can- 

ot be disposed of; they are seldom suitable for merchants; they 
are thereiore under the necessity of giving their vessels some- 
times heavy repairs. It isa very difficult point to ascertain the 
true state of a ship, even by the mosi experienced and disinter- 
ested persons. Officers sometimes press considerable repairs of 
their vessels, even should the cost exceed her value when she is 
repaired, tor fear of losing their command; and there are very few 
who have had sufficient experience to form correct opinions; and 
sO various are the opinions of commanders, that let the most ex- 


perienced one of the navy have the fitting of a ship, and then 
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” : change the commander, and if he has time and liberty will run 
7 the public to very considerable expense in alterations he will 
u state to be absolute!y necessary. True principles ought to be 
of fixed on by which all vessels belonging to the United States 
€ should be fitted, and no alteration should be allowed, but what 
I could be done with the crew of the ship, without any additional 
Y cost. 


atl There are certain considerations to be taken into view, be- 
d fore an opinion could be formed, whether great and extensive 
Y repairs ought to be gone into, particularly the relative cost and 
d firmness when completed and compared with that of a new one, 
. that unless the advantage was very obvious and clear, repairs 
P ought not to be gone inte. It is a fact, that after the strictest 
. examination and calculations made when you have taken out the 
. defective parts first discovered, you will always find more, so that 


you never knew the cost until the repairs are completed. 


- 
: 8. Are there any natural obstructioas in the bay or river Dela- 
l ae | . 
ware to prevent the free ingress and egress of ships of 
war? f 
I conceive there are no obstructions in the Delaware river or 
bay up as high as the bar, a little beiow fort Mifflin, to prevent 
| any ship of war that the United States have, or that it will 
: 


be necessary for them to have, but what may be avoided by 
goad pilots (see the pilots’ certificate enclosed)* and by lighten- 
ing them, may be taken up to the navy-yard with less difficulty 
than they can be taken to the navy-yard at Washington. Should 
we have double deck ships, they will draw very lituic, if any more 


Wailer than our large frigates. 


* We, the undersigned pilots, do certify, that any ship, not exceeding 
twenty-tliece feet water, may be piloted up the Delaware as far as the bar 
near tor! M.fflin. 

September Ist, 1812. 

(Signed) 
STEPHEN FLANAGAN. 
JOHN HARE 
SIMEON PALVER. 
T) OVEAS S\UNDERS 
VINCENT LOWE. 
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Newcastle is certainly a good place for ships to rendezvous 
at, where there is a good harbour, and substantial piers; it is 
nearer to the seat of government than any other port in the 
United States that is so contiguous to the sea. 

The ingress and egress of vessels is yenerally impeded one 
or two months in the winter season, but vessels may sail at al- 
most any time, with a favourable wind, from Reedy island, Ree- 
dy point; and the Peapatch (a smal: island) ought to be fortified 
for the protection of Newcastle: they are about half a mile dis- 
tance between each other, and vessels of a large size must pass 
between those two places. 

The best site for a navy yard, and near the city of Philadcl- 
phia, is at the north end, and above Chohocksen creek, ground 
belonging to the Masters’s esiate. At the time the navy-yard 
was purchased here, that ground could not be procured; the 
next best place was the present navy-yard here. The g ound ts 
very suitable for docks, and repairing of ships, of either sin- 
ele or double decks, can be constructed here; if the latter 
should be preierred, I have no doubt but a sufficient supply of 
water can be had from the city water-works. Ag almost all the 
harbours in the United States are capacious, there can be no ne- 
cessity for docks to lay ourships up in. The harbour at the na- 
vy-yard here is one of the best in the United States, being se 
sheltered and land-locked from all winds, that none has more 
than a mile reach on it. 


WAGES, KC. 
4. What arethe acerage prices paid to shipwrights per diem, 
in the port of Philadelphia? 
The average price of wages has been, for several years, two 
dollars per day; but at the time of the embargo, and at the pre- 


sent time, wages was and is down to one hundred and filty cents 


per day; and many workmen out of employ—many have left 


this place for Washington, and oihers gone into the country. 


2. Can good workmen be procured at all times, and in consi- 
derable numbers? 


I believe no one port in the United States can furnish, or 


does employ more good hands than this port, orcan,ina shorter 
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time, furnish a*greater number of them. Although there is a 
greater number of tons built to the eastward, and a g: eater num- 
ber of hands employed, they are distributed in almost every little 
harbour and stream that can float a vessel. I have scen a vessel 
of not less than one hundred tons building on the public high- 


way, out of sight of water. 


3. Can you state the relative prices paid to the workmen in 
the several ports in the United States? 

I cannot state the relative prices paid to workmen in the se- 

veral poris of the United States, but I believe it is the same in 


Baltimore, Newyork, and Boston, as it Is in this place. 


4. Can cordage and canvass, and the ether materials neces- 
sury for building and equipping ships of war, be readily 
had in Philadelphia? Does thir markel offer advantages 
over olhers in the United States? 

Philadelphia, when there is no restriction on trade, I believe 
has always on hand, or can have, a sufficient supply of every ar- 
ticle necessary for equipping ships of war; but if such articles 
should not be on hand, no port can more easily furnish them. 
Large quantitics of cifferent articles are continually shipping 
from this port for Washington. I do not know that this port 
offers any advantages in those articles over the other large com- 
mercial cities, except that of timber. 

In this harbour vessels are perfectly safe from an enemy, the 
water free from worms, the tide sufficientiy rapid for transport- 
ing ships and rafts, and not so great a rise ss to endanger a 
ship, on getting aground, of straining or stranding, especially. as 
the river and bay is generally clear of rocks. Where bays and 
harbours have hard rocky bottoms, and a great rise of tides, and 
ships ground in such places at high water, they are very liable 
to be stranded and Jost. Although the rise of tides are desira- 
ble, as they relate to docks, yet it makes a dangerous harbour. 
The tide rises at Baltimore about three and a half feet, at Phi- 
ladelphia and Newyork about six feet, Boston eleven feet, New- 


port, Rhodeisland, four and a half feet, Portsmouth, Newhamp- 
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shire, about eight feet, very rapid current, Portland about eight 
feet, and Wiscasset about eleven feet. 

Before this letter closes, ] wili take the liberty to state the 
duty assigned and performed by me, under the navy depart- 
ment. while Philadelphia was the seat of government of the Uni- 
ted States, and the compensation wlowed me; und where the 
greatest number of vessels of war belonging to the United States 
were fitted. It was a satisfaction to me to be informed by Mr. 
Stoddart, secretary of the bavy, that the vessels were always fit- 
ted more expeditiously, and at a much less expense than in any 
other port in the United States. 

My first duty was to prepare the drafis and moulds for the 
six frigates intended to be built, and to ship them to the differ- 
ent navy yards; to make moulds, and vive instructions for cuiting 
the timber; to make out instructions for the different builders; 
to correspond with them, and with the different commanders 
and agents, and to assist the agents here in the purchase; and 
after the business had progressed, ne-riy the whole devoived 
onme. After the navy had increased, it was my duly to exa- 
mine all our ships of war that entered the Delaware, and to have 
every necessary repair that was wanted, immediately done; but 
not to make any alterations whatever without further orders: it 
also became my duty to settle and pay all the tradesmen that came 
undermy direction. I also attendedtothe contracts forthe revenue 
vessels, and superintended the building and equipping them; and 
drew orders on the collector for the amount of the different 


nom 


bilis, first examined by me: also to the dratting und superintending 
the building the vesseis fur Aiicrs, inevery department. It was 
also my duty to attend the secretary every day | was in town. I 
had to visit Baltimore for the purchase of vessels for the United 
States; and to consider the expedicney of coppering the Cunstel- 


Jation before lanching. ‘Vo drafi and eive instructions for buiid- 


ing galleys on the Mississipp?!, and to provide men to build them. 


To examine and sound the principal ports from Ne wlondon to 
Wiscasset; to designate Lhe Spots most suitable for bavy-yards; 
and to ascertain the prices they could be purchased for; and to 
report the advantages and disadvantages at each port; also to 


sound the eastern branch of the Potomac, aud to poiut out the 








er 
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most suitable spot for a navy yard; (see my reportson both these 
subjects, in the navy office) to purchase and pay for the navy- 
yard here. The duty which I had to perform, I believe, was 
equal, if not greater, than what is required at Washington; for 
which service I was allowed the sum of two thousand dollars per 
annum, and a clerk in the yard at five hundreddollars. The sum 
allowed me fell far short of what it cost me to maintain my fa- 
mily. On complaint to the secretary, he advanced it to three 
thousand dollars the last ycar, which about met my expenses. 

I drew the drafts for the seventy-four’s contemplated to be 
built, made six sets of moulds for them, and snipped them to 
the different ports where it was intended they should be built. I 
also had two sets made and shipped to the southward, to cut the 
timber by. 

Iam, very respectfully, 
(Signed) 
| JosHua HUMPHREYS. 
Doctor Adam Seybert. 


FRENCH LITERATURE.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


OF FRENCH POETRY BEFORE AND SINCE THE TIME OF MAROT TO 
THAT OF CORNEILLE. 


(Continued from p. 505.) 


Tue diction is more elaborate in the verse of Maynard; and 
the language becomes purer, but his more laboured versés 
have not the insinuating character which belongs to those of Ra- 
can. He has produced some sonnets and epigrams which are 
distinguished for their point and expression; but he is always 
rather frigid. If we coutl ever apply to an individual, the re- 
mark of Deshoulicres, which is sufficiently true of all the world. 


Nul n’est content de sa fortune. 
Ni mécontent de son esprit, 


VOL. Ill. nN 
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it is to Maynard. He is the incessant eulogist of his own 
abilities, and even of his own poetical licenses, and continually 
complains of the slight rewards which have repaid his labours. 
This is evident in the following sonnet, which will also give us 
an example of his manner of writing in the more exalted style, 
and of the perspicuity, correctness and purity of his versification 






















Mes veilles qui partout se font des partisans, 
N’ont pu toucher le ceur de ma grande princesse,* 
Et le Palais-Royal va traiter mes vieux ans, 

De meme que le Louvre a traité ma jeunesse. 








Jamais un bon succés n’accompagna mes veux, 






Bien que‘ma voix me fasse un des cygnes de France 





Et sept lustres entiers ont blanchi mes cheveux, 






Depuis que ma vertu se plaint de Pesperance. 






Un si constant reproche a la fin m’ a lassé, 





Ec je vois a regret, en mon age gilacé, 





Que la faveur me [uit et que le cour me trompe 






Voisin comme je suis du rivagedes morts, 






A quoi me servirait (’acquérir des tresors, 






Qu’a me fuire enterrer avec gue plus de pompe. 






His two best productions and which are most known, are those 
which relate to the cardinal de Richelieu; and unfortunately one 
is a satire and the other an eulogium.} 







Armand, lage afflaiblit mes yeux, 





Et toute ma chaleur me quitte; 





Je verrai bient6ét mes aYeux, 
















Sur le rivage du Cocyte. 

C’est oti je serai des suivans 

De ce hon monarche de France, 
Qui fut le pere des savans, 

Dans un siecle plein d’ignorance 
Des que j’approcherai de lui, 

I} voudra que je lui raconte 
Tout ce que tu fais aujourd’hui 
Pour combler PEspagne de hotne. 
Je contenterai son desir 

Par le beau recit de ta vie, 


* Queen Anne. 
{ Something like this may be said of our Waller; who fell igto a similar 
predicament.—-H. 
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Et charmerai le depiaisir 

Qui lui fait maudire Pavie. 

Mais s’1!} demande a quel emploi 
Tu m’as occupé dans ce monde, 

Et quel bien j’ai recu de to: 

Que veux-tu que je lui reponde? 


We have been informed of the answer of the cardinal: —* no- 
thing.’ Some time after, Maynard sent him the following son- 
net, which has a very philosophical turn, and is vastly superior 
to the other; but which concludes with an epigrammatic sarcasm 
against the minister whom he would praise. 


Par votre humeur le monde est gouverné; 
Pas volontés font le calme et l’orage, 

Et vous riez de me voir confiné, 

Loin de la cour, dans mon petit village. 


Cléomédon, mes desirs sont contents; 

Je trouve beau le désert ot j’habite, 

Et connois bien qu’il faut céder au tems, 
Fuir* Peclat et devenir hermite. 

Je suis heureux de viéillir sans emploi, 
De me cacher, de vivre tout 4 moi; 
D’avoir dompté la crainte et Pesperance; 
Et si le ciel qui me traite si bien 

Avait pitie de vous et de la France, 
Votre bonheur serait égal au mien. 


One of his most fortunate productions was his epitaph, which, 
from necessity or convenience, has since been adopted by so 
many persons. 

Las d’espérer et de me plaindre, 
Des Muses, des grands et du sort, 
C’est ici que j’attends la mort, 
Sans la desirer ni la craindre. 

SARRAZIN, a feeble writer and inferior to these two poets, ven- 
tured, notwithstanding, to take the lyre of Malherbe, and he eli- 


cited some toleralle sounds in his ode on the battle of Lens. 


* Fuitr was then considered as a word of two syllables, But among the mo 
dern French poets it is confined to the rank of a monosyllable. 
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The following strophe has been remarked, and it has been imi- 
tated by the author of the Henriade: 























Il monte un cheval superbe 
Qui furieux aux combats, 





A peine fait courber Pherbe 
Sous la trace de ses pas, 
Son regard semble farouche; 
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L’écume sort de sa bouche; 
Prét au moindre mouvement, 
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Et semble appeller la guerre 
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Par un fier hennissement. 
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Voltaire says, 


as 


Les moments lui sont chers; il parcourt tous les rangs 
Sur un coursier fougueux, plus léger que les vents. 
Qui fier de son fardeau, du pied frappant la terre 
Appelle les dangers et respire la guerre. 


This description is lively; but I venture to say that it posses- 
ses less energy and animation than that of Sarrazin: to invite 
danger is not so fine as fo brave the war; and the verse, far un 
fier hennissement, is a trait which fills up the picture to the 


imagination. 

GomsBaup and MALLEVILLE were rather ingenious writers 
than poets; particularly the former, who has lIcft us a collection 
of epigrams, or rather, of bon mots. Boileau has very justly ob- 
served, 

L’epigramme plus libre, en son tour plus borné, 
N’est souvent qu’un bon mot de deux rimes orné. 

But with all deference to the lawgiver of Parnassus, we may 
venture to say that this definition comprehends no more than an 
epigram of mediocrity. That of which Marot gave us the mo- 
del, but which has been surpassed, since, by Racine and Rous- 
seau, should be piquant, as well in the expression as the idea. 
The epigram has its verse which is peculiar to it: and those 
who have made good ones, which has been very rarely the case, 
know it well. Gombaud did not understand it, and this is the 


reason why his epigrams are forgotten. 
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Et Gombaud tant loué garde encor la boutique; 
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. writes Boileau, and since his time they have not been collected. 
The foliowing appears to be one of his best efforts: 





W 





Gilles veut faire voir qu’il a bien des affaires; 
On le trouve partout, dans la presse, a l’écart. 
Mais ses voyages sont des erreurs volontaires; 
Quo.qu’ il wile toujours, il ne va nulle part. 


Malleville was particularly celebrated for the sonnet and ron- 
deau. But he succeeded better in the latter than in the former. 
His famous sonnet, la belle Matineuse, so much praised during 
the reign of sonnets, has been greatly overrated. The words 
are too numerous and the thoughts are too scarce. Its termina- 
tion belongs to the gallantry of the Italian poets, from whom 
France borrowed the art of sonnet-wriiing towards the sixteenth 
century, by which all mistresses were compared to the sun. The 
simile is brilliant; but it has been in use since the earliest ages; 
and long before Moliere, it had been employed by the valets in 
comedy. Still the sonnet of Malleville is not badly turned, and 
ever since his time it has had admirers. 


Le silence régnait sur la terre et sur l’onde, 
L’air devenait serein et l’Olympe vermeil; 

Et l’amoureux zéphire, affranchi du sommeil, 
Ressuscitait les fleurs, d’une haleine fécondé 


L’aurore déployait l’or de sa tresse blonde, 
Et semait de rubis le chemin du soleil; 

Enfin ce dieu venait au* plus grande appareil, 
Qu’,] soit jamais venu pour eclairer le monde. 


Quand le jeune Philis au visage riant, 
Sortant de son palais plus clair que l’orient 
Fit voir une lumiere et plus vive et plus belle. 


Sacrés flambeaux du jour, n’en soyez point jaloux; 
Vous parutes alors aussi peu devant elle, 
Que les feux de la nuit avaient fait devant vous. 


I confess, I am better pleased with his little rondeau against 
the abbé de Boisrobert, whom Richelieu had made a rich benefie 


ciary, though not a good divine. 


* Le relates to place, and not au. 
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Coéilé d’un froc bien raffin€é 

Et revéiu d’un doyenné 

Que lui rapporte de quoi frire, 

Frere René devient messire 

Et vit comme un determiné. 

Un prelat riche et fortuné 

Sous un bonnet enlum:né 

En est, s’il le faut ainsi dire, 
Coéfié. 

Ce n’est pas que frere René 

D’aucun mérite soit orné, 

Qu’il soit docte, qu'il sache écrire, 

Ou qu’il dise le mot pour rire; 

Mais seulement c’est qu’il est né 
Coétfé. 


Boisrobert is exhibited with great fidclity in this pretty ron- 
deau, with the exception of a single trait. It is very certain that he 
was neither a learned man nora good writer; but it is not true that 
he was destitute of gayety. A manwho made the cardinal Riche- 


lieu laugh, must have had de mot pour rire. 

VorTureE and BEensERADE, the two poets ofthe court, by title, 
owed likewise their fortune to an amiable disposition and agreea- 
ble talents. We are not ignorant that the first, from an obscure 
birth, raised himself by the friendship of the great and the pa- 
tronage of the queen mother, to a very respectable station. His 
places and his reputation threw over him a brilliancy which al- 
Ways increases a literary reputation. His was one of the great- 
est that a man of letters bas ever enjoyed in his own day. Boi- 
leau is reproached with having been dazzled by it; but we must 
recollect that in the end he became more sparing of his praise; 
and posterity, still more severe, has reduced it to almost no- 
thing. His letters, formerly sought with so much avidity, and 
which were the delight of the cour: and the city, are no longer 
read, except by the curious, and in the samme manner as we go to 
a wardrobe to look at the fashions of other times. Neverthe- 
less.we must admit that he possessed a genius which was pecu- 
liar to him, and which ought to distinguish him: it consisted in 
a cheerfulness, sometimes delicate and fine, which might be 
contrasted with the oratorical emphasis of Balsac, and the insi- 
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pid and conceited gallantry of the poets and romancers of his 
time. But his affectation spoiled every thing, and success itself 
served to ruin him. He was found to be agreeable: and he al- 
ways endeavoured to be so; and thus he ceased to be natural. He 
strove to refine upon every thing, and he laboured his trifling 
and gayety, which, from that time, became, too often, no better 
than miserable equivoques, puns, and enigmatic points: at last he 
fell into what is called the fAwbdus, in trying to be witty, as ma- 
ny others have, in their exertions to reach the sublime. He re- 
sembled those wits by profession, those buffoons of society, who, 
believing themselves always called upon to excite merriment, 
for two or three happy strokes of humour, commit a hundred fol- 
lies. Suchis Voiture in his letters. With respect to his ver- 
sification, it is loose, diffuse, and incorrect, and frequently pro- 
saic even to flatness. We may apply to him the lines of Vol- 
taire, with great justice: 








I] dit avec profusion 
Des riens en rimes redoublées. 
The only production of his pen which is entitled. to any merit, 
is that which is addressed to the great Condé, on the subject of 
a malady with which this prince was attacked after the cam- 
paign of 1643. It is generally of an easy and agreeable tone; 
but it turns upon no more than two or three ideas, which are 
spun out into three hundred verses, with intolerable prolixity. 
This defect would be less evident if the language repaid the 
reader for the paucity of thought: but in this, the author, who 
was more a man of wit than a poet, was entirely deficient. 
Let us give an extract from this epistle. 
La mort qui dans le champ de Mars, 
Parmi les cris et les alarmes, 
Les feux, les glaives et les dards, 
La fureur et le bruit des armes, 
Vous parut avoir quelque charmes, 
Et vous sembla belle autrefois 
A cheval et sous le harnois, 
N’a-t-elle pas une autre mine, 
Lorsqu’a pas lents elle chemine 
Vers un malade qui languit? 
Et semble-t-elle pas bien laide 
Quand elle vient tremblante et froide. 
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Prendre un homme dedans son lit? » 
Lorsque l’on se voit ussaillir 

Par un secret venin qui tue, 

Et que lon se sent dé faillir 


sation t asoad tet. Comme aane 
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Les forces, Pesprit et la vue, 

Quand on voit que les médecins 

Se trompent dans tous leurs desseins: 
Et qu’avec un visage bléme 

Ou voit quelqu’un qui dit tout base 
Mourra-t-il? ne moura-t-ii pas? 
Ira-t-il jusqu’au quatorzieme? 
Monseigneur, en ce triste état 
Convenez que le ceeur vous bat, 
Comme il ta:t @ tant que nous sommes, 
Et que vous autres demi dieux, 
Quand la mort ferme aussi vos yeux, 
Avez peur comme d’autres hommes. 
Tout cet appareil des mourans, 

Un confesseur qui vous exhorte, 

Un ami qui se déconforte, 

Des vulets tristes et pleurans, 

Nous font voir la mort plus terrible, 
Et:marchait avec moins d’effroi 
Quand vous la vites aux montagnes 
De Fribourg, et dans les campagnes 
Qu de N orlingue ou de Rocroi. 


Notwithstanding ail the repetitions, the frivolousness, and the 
faults of this piece, the contrast between the death which we 
brave in the field, and fear in the bed of sickness, is a very hap- 
py idea; and there is some merit in saying, to a hero like Condé, 
that he who feels no dread of a cannon may shudder at the 
thought of medicine. This is the taste of Voiture, and the art 
of seasoning praise with the salt of wit, deserves credit. 

Voltaire, who knew how to use the wit of another, because he 
possessed so much himself, has introduced this contrast into an 
ode: and it is curious to observe the coincidence of ideas, and 
the different appearance which they make in an ode and a fami- 
liar epistle. 

Lorsqu’en des tourbillons de flamme et de fumée, 
Cent tonnerres d’airain, précédés des éclairs, 
De leurs globes drulans écrasent une armée, 
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Quand des guerriers mourans les sillons sout couverts, 


Tous ceux qu’ epargna la foudre, 
Voyant rouler dans la poudre 
Leurs compagnons massacré€s; 
Sourds a la pitié timide 
Marchent d’un pas intrépide 

Sur leurs membres déchirés; 


Ces feroces humains, plus durs, plus inflexibles 
Que lacier qui les couvre au milieu des combats, 
S’étonnent a la finde devénir sensibles, 
D’éprouver la pitié qu’ils ne connaissaient pas, 


Quand la mort qu’ils ont bravée 
Dans cette foule-abreuvée* 
Du sang qu’ils ont repandu, 
Vient d’un pas lent et tranquille, 
Seule aux portes d’un asyle, 
Ou repose la vertu. 
The three last lines here remind us of Voiture’s n’a-t-edle 
fias, &c. See the passage just quoted. 
The colouring is different, but the picture isthe same. In the 
same epistle, Voiture addresses the prince thus: 
Que d'une force sans seconde 
La mort sait ses traits élancer, 
Et gu’un peu de plomb sait casser 
La plus belle téte du monde. 
This idea, also, has been imitated, though greatly embellish- 
ed by Voltaire, who says, to the king of Prussia, 
Et qu’un plomb dans un tube, entassé par des sots 
Peut casser d’un seul coup la téte d’un heros, 





La téte d’unhéros is better than la flus belle téte du monde; . 
and the hemistich, extassé far des sots, is that of awriter, who . 
knows how to multiply contrasts and not blotches. 

The prettiest verses of Voiture are not to be fouud in his “\ 
works; nor in those collections which have been made since. a 
Mad. de Motteville has preserved them in her memoirs. Queen 
Anne, being at Ruel, observed Voiture walking in the garden, 
in a drown study. She inquired what was the subject of his 
thoughts; and in a few minutes he produced the following stan- 
zas. It should be premised, that, after having been persecuted 


* To what does this word relate? mort or foule? 
VOM. IIT. M | 
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But Hassan’s frown and furious word 
Are dreaded more than hostile sword, 
Nor of his little band a man 
Resign’d carbine or ataghan. 







In fuller sight, more near and near, 
The lately ambush’d foes appear, 
And issuing from the grove advance, 
Some who on battle charger prance.— 
Who leads them on with foreign brand, 
Far flashing in his red right hand? 

* °Tis he—’tis he—I know him now, 

** T know him by his pallid brow; . 
** 1 know him by the evil eye* 

*© That aids his envious treachery; 

“IT know him by his jet-black barb, 

‘* Though now array’d in Arnaut garb, 
of ** Apostate from his own vile faith, 

‘ ** Tt shall not save him from the death; 
sue **°Tis he, well met in any hour, 

Ay ** Lost Leila’s love—accursed Giaour!” 


Bae . * * . * ” 
























With sabre shiver’d to the hilt, 
Yet dripping with the blood he spilt; 

Yet stram’d within the sever’d hand 
That quivers round the faithless brand; 
His turban iar betiind him roii’d, 

And cleft in twain its firmest iold; 

His flowing robe by faichion torn, 

And crimson as those clouds of morn 
That, streak’d with dusky red, portend 
The day shall have a stormy end; 

A stain on every bush that bore 

A fragment of his palampore,t 

His heart with wounds unnumber’d riven, 
His buck to earth, his face to heaven, 
Fall?n Hassan lies—his unclos’d eye 

Yet lowermg on his enemy, 

As it the hour that seal’d his fate, 
Surviving left his quenchiess hate; 


* The “ evil eye,” a common superstitionin the Levant, and of which the ima- 
ginary effects are et very si,gular on those who conceive themselves affected. 
{ The flowerei shawls of Kashmeer, generally worn by persons of rank. 
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And o’er him bends that foe with brow 
As dark as his that bled below.— 


¢ o - * * * 


** Yes, Leila sleeps beneath the wave, 
** But his shall be a redder grave; 
‘* Her spirit pointed well the steel 
* Which taught that felon heart to feel. - 
** He call’d the Prophet, but his power 
* Was vain against the vengeful Giaour: 
“ He call’d on Alla—but the word 
«“ Arose unheeded or unheard. 
** Thou Paynim fool!—could Leila’s prayer 
«« Be pass’d, and thine accorded there? 
“ T watch’d my time, f leagu’d with these, 
“ The traitor in his turn to sieze; 


“* My wrath is wreak’d, the deed is done, 


‘ And now I go—but go alone.” 


= ° * cad * * 


* * * * a * 


A turban* carv’d in coarsest stone, 

A pillar with rank weeds o’ergrown, 
Whercon can now be scarcely read 
The Koran verse that mourns the dead; 
Point out the spot where Hassan fell 
A victim in that lonely dell. 

There sleeps as true an Osmanlie 

As e’er at Mecca bent the knee; 

As ever scorn’d forbidden wine, 

Or pray’d with face toward the shrine, 
In orisons resum’d anew 

At solemn sound of ** Alla Hu!” 

Yet died he by a stranger’s hand, 
And stranger in his native land— 

Yet died he as in arms he stood, 

And unaveng’d at least, in blood. 


* The turban—pillar—an inscriptive verse, decorate the tombs of the Osman- 
lies, whether in the cemetery or the wilderness. In the mountains you frequently 
pass similar mementos; and on inquiry you are informed that they record some 
victim of rebellion, plunder, or revenge. 

+ “ Alla Hu!” the concluding words of the Muezzin’s call to prayer from the 
highest gallery on the exterior of the Minaret. On a still evening, when the 
Muezzin has a fine voice (which they frequently have) the effect is selemn and 
beautiful beyond all the bells in Christendom, 
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by Richelieu, she was then the queen regen’, aod chat under the 
preceding reign the duke of Buckingham had had the boldness 
to declare himself her lover. 


Je pensais, si le cardinal, 
(J’entends celui de la Valette,) 
Pouvait voir ’eclat sans €égal 
Dans lequel maintenant vous étes? 
(J’entends celui de la beauté, 

Car auprés je n’estime guere, 
Cela soit dit sans vous déplaire, 
Tout Peclat de la majesté.) 


Je pensais que la destinée, 

Apres tant d’injustes malheurs, 
Vous a justement couronnée 

De gloire, d’éclat et d’honneurs; 
Mais que vous éties plus heureuse, 
Lorsque vous é€tiez autrefois, 

Je ne veux pas dire amoureuse, 

La rime le veut toutefois. 

Je pensais que ce pauvre amour, 
Qui toujours vous préte ses charmes, 
Est banni loin de votre cour, 

Sans ses traits, son are et ses armes, 
Et ce que je puis profiter 

En passant prés de vous ma vie, 

Si vous pouvez si maltraiter 

Ceux qui vous ont si bien servie. 
Je pensais (nous autres poétes 
Nous pensons extravagamment) 

Ce gue dans l"humeur ot vous étes 
Vous feries, si dans ce moment 
Vous avisiez en cette place 

Venir le duc de Buckingham, 

Et lequel en serait en disgrace 

De dui ow du pere Vincent? 

“The queen,” says madame de Motteville, “ was not offend- 
ed, but was so well pleased with his verses, that she kept them 
a long time in her cabinet.” She adds, “ this man possessed 
some wit, and his sprightly qualities rendered him a desirable 
guest in the drawing-rooms of those ladies who make it a busi- 


néss to entertain good company.” 
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SELECTED POETRY. 
THE GIAOUR; A FRAGMENT OF A TURKISH TALE. 
(Concluded. ) 


They reach the grove of pine at last, 
“* Bismillah!* now the peril’s past; 
“ For yonder view the opening plain, 
** And there we’ll prick our steeds amain:” 
The Chiaus spake, and as he said, 
A bullet whistled o’er his head; 
The foremost Tartar bites the ground! 
Scarce had they time to check the rein, 
Swift from their steeds the riders bound, 
But three shall never mount again, 
Unseen the foes that gave the wound, 
The dying ask revenge m vain. 
With steel unsheath’d and carbines bent, 
Some o’er their courser’s harness leant, 
Half shelter’d by the steed, 
Some fly behind the nearest rock, 
And there await the coming shock, 
Nor tamely stand to bleed 
Beneath the shaft of foes unseen, 
Who dare not quit their craggy screen. 
Stern Hassan only from his horse 
Disdains to light, and keeps his course, 
Till fiery flashes in the van 
Proclaim too sure the robber-clan 
Have well secur’d the only way 
Could now avail the promis’d prey; 
Then curl’d his very beard} with ire, 
And glared his eye with fiercer fire. 
‘‘ Though far and near the bullets hiss, 
“ lye scaped a bloodier hour than this.” 
And now the foe their covert quit, 
And call his vassals to submit; 


* Bismillah— In the name of God; the commencemeat of all the chapters 
of the Koran but one, and of prayer and thanksgiving. 

+ A phenomenon not uncommon with an angry Mussalman. In 1809, the 
Capitan Pacha’s whiskers at a diplomatic audience were no Jess lively with indig- 
nation than a tiger cat’s, ta,the horror of all the dragomans; the protegtous 
mustachios twisted, they sted® erect of their own accord, and were expected 
every moment to change their eclour, but at last condescended to subside, which 
probably, saved more heads than they contained hairs 
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But Hassan’s frown and furious word 

Are dreaded more than hostile sword, 
Nor of his little band a man 
Resign’d carbine or ataghan. 
In fuller sight, more near and near, 
The lately ambush’d foes appear, 
And issuing from the grove advance, 
Some who on battle charger prance.— 
Who leads them un with foreign brand, 
Far flashing in his red right hand? 
* Tis he—’tis he—l know him now, 

** 1 know him by his pallid brow; 

** 1 know him by the evil eye* 

*© That aids his envious treachery; 

“IT know him by his jet-black barb, 

*¢ Though now array’d in Arnaut garb, 

*© Apostate from his own vile faith, 

** Tt shall not save him from the death; 

: **°Tis he, well met in any hour, 

¥ % 5 ** Lost Leila’s love—accursed Giaour!” 

% * * * o - 




























ee With sabre shiver’d to the hilt, 

at Yet dripping with the blood he spilt; 

Yet stram’d within the sever’d hand 

That quivers round the faithless brand; 
bar His turban far behind him roii’d, 

at And cleft in twain its firmest iold; 

His flowing robe by faichion torn, 

And crimson as those clouds of morn 

That, streak’d with dusky red, portend 

The day shall have a stormy end; 

A stain: on every bush that bore 

A fragment of his palampore,t 

His heart with wounds unnumber’d riven, 
His back to earth, his face to heaven, 
Failn Hassan lies—his unclos’d eye 

Yet lowermg on his enemy, 

As if the hour that seal’d his fate, 

Surviving left his quenchiess hate; 


* The “ evil eye,” a common superstitionin the Levant, and of which the ima- 
ginary effects are “et very singular on those who conceive themselves affected, 
{. The flowere1 shawls of Kashmeer, generally worn by persons of rank, 
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And o’er him bends that foe with brow 
As dark as his that bled below.— 


* * * * . + 





** Yes, Leila sleeps beneath the wave, 
** But his shall be a redder grave; 
** Her spirit pointed well the steel 
* Which taught that felon heart to feel. - 
** He call’d the Prophet, but his power 
** Was vain against the vengeful Giaour: 
“ He call’d on Alla—but the word 
“ Arose unheeded or unheard. 
** Thou Paynum fool!—could Leila’s prayer 
« Be pass’d, and thine accorded there? 
* T watch’d my time, [ leagu’d with these, 
The traitor in his turn to sieze; 
‘© My wrath is wreak’d, the deed is done, 
“ And now I go—but go alone.” 
> * ® dl * ” 


+ ~ x . tal * 


A turban* carv’d in coarsest stone, 

A pillar with rank weeds o’ergrown, 
Whiereon can now be scarcely read 
The Koran verse that mourns the dead; 
Point out the spot where Hassan fell 
A victim in that lonely dell. 

There sleeps as true an Osmanlie 

As e’er at Mecca bent the knee; 

As ever scorn’d forbidden wine, 

Or pray’d with face toward the shrine, 
In orisons resum’d anew 

At solemn sound of * Alla Hu!”’} 

Yet died he by a stranger’s hand, 

And stranger in his native land— 

Yet died he as in arms he stood, 

And unaveng’d at least, in blood. 


* The turban—pillar—an inscriptive verse, decorate the tombs of the Osman- 
lies, whether in the cemetery or the wilderness. In the mountains you frequently 
pass similar mementos; and on inquiry you are informed that they record some 
victim of rebellion, plunder, or revenge. 

t * Alla Hu!” the concluding words of the Muezzin’s call to prayer from the 
highest gallery on the exterior of the Minaret. On a still evening, when the 
Muezzin has a fine voice (which they frequently have) the effect is selemn and 
beautiful beyond all the bells in Christendom, 
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But him the maids of Paradise 

Impatient to their halls invite, 

And the dark heaven of Houri’s eyes 

On him shall glance for ever bright; 

They come—their kerchiefs green they wave,” 
And welcome with a kiss the brave! 

Who falls in battle ’gainst a Giaour, 

{s worthiest an immortal bower. 


a * * * bad 


But thou, false Infidel! shalt writhe 
Beneath avenging Monkir’st scythe; 
And from its torments *scape alone 
To wander round lost Eblis’$ throne; 
And fire unquench’d, unquenchable— 
Around—within—thy heart shall dwell, 
Nor ear can hear, nor tongue can tell 
The tortures of that inward hell!—— 

But first, on earth as Vampire§ sent, 
The corse shal! from its tomb be rent; 
Then ghastly haunt thy native place, 
And suck the blood of all thy race: 
There, from thy daughter, sister, wife, ° 
At midnight drain the stream of life; 
Yet loathe the banquet which perforce 
Must feed thy livid living corse; 

Thy victims ere they yet expire 

Shall know the dzmon for their sire, 
As cursing thee, thou cursing them, 
Thy flowers are wither’d on the stem. 


* The following is part of a battle song of the Turks:— I see—I see a dark 
eyed girl of Paradise, and she waves a handkerchief, a kerchief of green; and 
eries aloud, Come, kiss me, for I love thee,” &e. 

{ Monkir and Nekir are the inquisitors of the dead, before whom the corpse 
undergoes a slight noviciate and preparatory training for damnation If the an- 
swers are none of the clearest, he is hauled up with a seythe and thumped down 
with a red hot mace till properly seasoned, witha variety of subsidiary probations. 
The office of these angels is no sinecure; there are but two; and the number of 
orthodox deceased being in a small proportion to the remainder, their hands are 
always full. 

+ Eblis the oriental Prinee of Darkness. 

§ The Vampire superstition is still general in the Levant. Honest Tournefort 
tells a long story, which Mr. Southey, in the notes on Thalaba, quotes about these 
*© Vroucolochas,” as he cails them. The Romaic term is “© Vardoulacha,” which 
the worthy old traveller has thus transposed. IT recollect a whole family being 
terrified by the servcam of a child, which they imagined must proceed from such 
a visitation. The Greeks never mention the word without horror. 
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But one that for thy crime must fall— 
The youngest—most belov’d of all, 

Shall bless thee with a father’s name— 
That word shall wrap thy heart in flame! 
Yet must thou end thy task, and mark 

Her cheek’s last tinge, her eye’s last spark, 
And the last glassy glance must view 
Which treezes o’er its lifeless blue; 

Then with unhallowed hand shalt tear 
The tresses of her yellow hair, 

Of which in life a lock when shorn, 
Affection’s tondest pledge was worn; 

But now is borne away by thee- 

Memorial of thine agony’ 

Wet with thine own best blood shall drip,* 
Thy gnashing tooth and haggard lip; 
Then stalking to thy sullen gravye-— 
Go—and with Gouls and Afrits rave; 

Till these in horror shrink away 

From spectre more accursed than they! 


* s * a * 


** How name ye yon lone Caloyer? 
‘“‘ His features I have scann’d before 
“In mine own land—tis many a year, 
** Since, dashing by the lonely shore, 
* Tsaw him urge as fleet a steed 
“* As ever serv’d a horseman’s need. 
** But once I saw that face—but then 
*‘ It was so mark’d with inward pain 
** Tcould not pass it by again; 
‘It breathes the same dark spirit now, 
* As death were stamp’d upon his brow.” 


“Tis twice three years at summer tide 

“ Since first among our freres he came; 
‘* And here it soothes him to abide 

« For some dark deed he will not name. 
** But never at our vesper prayer, 
‘© Nor e’er before confession chair 


* The freshness of the face, and the wetness of the lip with blood, are the 
never-failing signs of a Vampire. The stories told in Hungary and Greece of 





these foul feeders are singular, and some of them most incredibly attested. 
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** Kneels he, nor recks he when arise 

“ Incense or anthem to the skies, 

*¢ But broods within his cell alone, 

** His faith and race alike unknown. 

** The sea from Paynim land he crost, 

** And here ascended from the coast, 

“© Yet seems he not of Othman race, 

** But only Christian in his face: 

** Pd judge him some stray renegade, 

“ Repentant of the change he made, 

** Save that he shuns our holy shrine, 

“‘ Nor tastes the sacred bread and wine. 
“* Great largess to these walls he brought, 
** And thus our abbot’s favour bought; 

** But were I prior, not a day 

“* Should brook such stranger’s further stay, 
“ Or pent within our penance cell 

** Should doom him there for aye to dwell. 
‘© Much in his visions mutters he 

** Of maiden whelm’d beneath the sea; 

** Of sabres clashing—ioemen flying, 

* Wrongs aveng’d—and Moslem dying. 
“ On cliff he hath been known to stand, 
** And rave as to some bloody hand 

‘* Fresh sever’d from its parent limb, 

** Invisible to all but him, 

‘‘ Which beckons onward to his grave, 

** And lures to leap into the wave.” 


¥ * * * _ + 


To love the softest hearts are prone, 
But such can ne’er be all his own; 
Too timid in his woes to share, 

To meek to meet, or brave despair; 
And sterner hearts alone may feel 
‘lhe wound that time can never heal. 
The rugged metal of the mine 

Must burn before its surface shine, 
But plung’d within the furnace fame, 
It bends and melts-——though still the same; 
Then temper’d to thy want or will, 

*T will serve thee to defend or kill; 
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A breast-plate for thine hour of need, 

Or blade to bid thy foeman bleed; 

But if a dagger’s form it bear, 

Let those, who shape its edge bewarc' 
Thus passion’s fire, and woman’s art, 

Can turn and tame the sterner heart; 
From these its form and tone is ta’en, 
And what they make it must remain, 

But break—before it bend again. 

. ° “o » * x 


* * = e * * 


If solitude succeed to grief, 
Release from pain is slight relief; 
The vacant bosom’s wilderness 
Might thank the pang that made it less. 
We loathe what none are left to share— 
Even bliss—’twere wo alone to bear; 
‘The heart once left thus desolate, 
Must fly at last for ease—to hate. 
It is as if the dead could feel 
The icy worm around them steal, 
And shudder, as the reptiles creep 
To revel o’er their rotting sleep 
Without the power to scare away 
The cold consumers of their clay! 
Jt is as if the desert-bird,* 
Whose beak unlocks her bosom’s stream, 
To sull her famish’d nestlings’ scream, 
Nor mourns a life to them transferr’d; 
Should rend her rash devoted breast, 
And find them flown her empty nest. 
‘The keenest pangs the wretched find 
Are rapture to the dreary void— 
The leafless desert of the mind— 
The waste of feelings unemploy’d-~ 
Who would be doom’d to gaze upon 
A sky without a cloud or sun? 
Less hideous far the tempest’s roar, 
Than ne’er to brave the billows morce—~ 


‘yhrown, when the war of winds is o’er, 


~ The pelican is, T believe, the bird so libelled, by the imputation of feeding 
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A lonely wreck on fortune’s shore, 
*Mid sullen calm, and silent bay, 
Unseen to drop by dull decay ;— 
Better to sink beneath the shock 
Than moulder piecemeal on the rock! 


* * » a * * 


** Father! thy days have pass’d in peace, 
**?Mid counted beads, and countless prayey’, 
** To bid the sins of others cease, 
** Thyself without a crime or care, 
** Save transient ills that all must bear, 
** Has been thy lot from youth to age, 
** And thou wilt bless thee from the rage 
** Of passions fierce and uncontrol’d, 
“¢ Such as thy penitents unfold, 
© Whose secret sins and sorrows rest 
** Within thy pure and pitying breast. 
* My days, though few, have pass’d below 
‘In much of joy, but more of wo; 
“*Yct still in hours of love or strife 
* I’ve scap’d the weariness of life; 
** Now leagu’d with friends, now girt by«foes, 
** { loath’d the languor of repose; 
“ Now nothing lefi to love or hate, 
‘* No more with hope or pride elate; 
* Vd rather be the thing that crawls 
** Most noxious o’er 2 dunygeon’s walls, 
** Than pass my dull, unvarying days, 
** Condemn’d to meditate and gaze; 
© Yet, lurks a wish within my breast 
“ For rest-—but not to feel ’tis rest-— 
© Soon shall my fate that wish fulfil; 
* And I shall sleep without the dream 
** Of what Ll wus, and would be still, 


* Though Hope hath long withdrawn her beam, 
. * + * * * 


‘¢ T lov’d her friar! nay, adored— 
* But these are words that all can use—~ 

‘| prov’d it more in deed than word— 

* There’s blood upon that dinted sword— 

*§ A stain its steel can never lose: 
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“ *Twas shed for her, who died for me, 
* It warm’d the heart of one abhorred; 
** Nay, start not—no—nor bend thy knee, 
‘* Nor midst my sins such act record, 
** Thou wilt absolve me from the deed, 
“ For he was hostile to thy creed! 
*« The very name of Nazarene 
“Was wormwood to his Paynim spleen, 
* Ungriteful fool! since but for brands, 
“ Well wielded in some hardy. hands; 
And wounds by Galileans given, 
“‘ The surest pass to Turkish heaven; 
* For him his Houris still might wait 
** Impatient at the prophet’s gate. 
*€ J lov’d her—iove will find its way 
** Through paths where wolves would fear to prey, 
* And if it dares enough, ’twere hard 
** If passion met not some reward— 
‘ 


No matter how—or where—or why, 
** Tdid not vainly seek—nor sigh: 

“ Yet sometimes with remorse in vain 
** T wish she had not lov’d again. 

«“ She died—I dare not ‘ell thee how, 
* But look—’tis written on my brow! 
“There read of Cain the curse and crime, 
**In characters unworn by time: 

** Stil.,ere thou dost condemn me—pause— 
** Not mine the act, though mine the cause: 
** Yet did he but what I had done 

“* Had she been false to more than one; 

*€ Fuithless to him—he gave the blow, 

** But true to mc—I laid him low; 

“© Howe’er deserv’d her doom might be, 

“ Her treachery was truth to me; 

** To me she gave her heart, that all 

** Which tyranny can ne’er enthrail; 

“ And I, alas! too late to save, 

* Yer all T then could give—I gave— 

4** Twas some relief—our foe a grave. 

* His death sits lightly; but her fate 

* Has made me—what thou well may’st hate, 
** His doom was seal’d—he knew it well, 
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“© Warn’d by the voice of stern ‘Taheer, 

“‘ Deep in whose darkly boding ear* 
“ The deathshot peal’d of murder near—~ 
“ As filed the troop to where they feli! 
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* The cold in clime are cold in blood, 
“Their love can scarce deserve the name, 
«* But mine was like the lava flood 
“ That boils in Etna’s breast of flame, 
** T cannot prate in puling strain 
“Of ladye love, and beauty’s chain; 


If changing cheek—and scorching vein— 


* This superstition of a second-hearing (for I never met with downright 
second-sight in the East) fell once under my own observation.—~—On my third 
journey to Cape Colonna early mm 1811, as we passed through the defile that leads 
trom the hamlet between Keratia and Colonna, I observed Dervish ‘Tahini riding 
rather out of the path, and leantwng his head upon his hand, as if in pain. —tI rode 
up and inquired. “* We are in peril,” he answered. ‘© What peril? we are not 
now in Albania, nor in the passes to Ephesus, Messalunghi, or Lepanto; there ave 
plenty of us, well armed, and the Choriates have not courage to be thieves’”’-— 
“© True, Aifendi, but nevertheless the shot is ringing in my ears.” —* The shot 
<—not a tophaike has been fired this morning.”-- * I hear it not withstanding—- 
Bom—Bom--as plainly as 1 hear your voice ”—** Psha.”—“* \s you picase, 
Aftfendi, if it is written, so will it be.’—L1 left this quick-egved precestiuarian, and 
rede up to Basili, his Christian compatriot, whose ears, though not at all prophe- 
tic, by no means relished the intelligence —We all arrived at Colouna, remamed 
some hours, and returned leisurely, saying a variety of brilliant things, in more 
languages than spoiled the building of Babel, upon the mistaken seer.  Roraic, 
Arnaout, Turkish, Italian, and English, were all exereised in various couceits, 
upon the unfortunate Mussulman. While we were coutemplating the beautiiul 
prospect, Dervish was occupied about the columns.—I thought he was deranged 
juto an antiquarian, and asked bim if he had become a * Palag-causire” wan. 
** No,” said he, * but these pillars will be usefel in making a stand;” and added 
other remarks, which at least evinced his own belief in his trou'lesome faculty 
of fore-hearing.—Onv our return to Athens, we heard trom Leoué (a prisoner set 
ashore some davs after) of the intended attack of the Mainotes, mentioned, with 
the cause of its not taking place, in the notes to Chiide fiaroide, canto 2d.—1 was 
ai some pains to question the man, and he deseribed the dresses, arms, aud marks 
of the hors-s of our party so accurately, that with other circumstances, we could 
** villanous companys » and ourselves in a bad 


ee 


not doubt of Ais having been In 
neighbourhood.—Dervish became a soothsayer for life, and Ldare say is now hear- 
ing more musquetry than ever will be fired, to the great refreshment of the 
Avnaouts of Berat, and his native mountains.—-1 shall mention one trait more of 
this singular race—fn Mar: h 1811, a remarkable stout and active Arnaout came 
(1 believe the fiftieth on the same errand,) to oifer himself as an attendant, which 
was deciived: “ Weil, Affeadi,” qauoth he, may yeu live!— you would have found 
me useful. T shall leave the town for the hills tomorrow, in the winter I return, 
perhaps you will then receive me.”——Dervish, who was present, remarked as a 
thing of course, and of ne consequence, “in the meantime he will jom the 
Klephtes,” (robbers), which was trve to the letter.—-Hf not cut off, they come 
down in the winter, and pass it unmolested in some town, where they ave oftem 
as well kuown as their exploits. ‘ 
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“ Lips taught to writhe—but not complain— 


“if bursting heart, and mad’ning brain, 
« And daring deed, and vengeful steel, 
«© And all that I have felt—and feel— 

** Betoken love—-that love was mine, 

“* And shown by many a bitter sign. 


‘ 


Tis true, I could not whine nor sigh, 

‘** | knew but to obtain or die. 

“* 1] die—but first I have possest, 

* And come what may, I have been blest; 
‘** Fven now alone, yet undismay’d, 

** (I know no friend, and ask no aid,) , 

* But for the thought of Leila slain, 
Give me the pleasure with the pain, 


Lal 


‘ 


‘ 


an“ 


So would I live and love again. 

“1 grieve, but not, my holy guide! 

** For him who dies, but her who died; 

** She sleeps beneath the wandering wave, 
** Ah! had she but an earthly grave, 

* This breaking heart and throbbing head 
‘* Should seek and share her narrow bed. 


x 2 ¥ x 


** Tell me no more of fancy’s gleam, 
** No, father, no, ’twas not a dream; 

* Alas! the dreamer first must sleep, 
 f only watch’d, and wish’d to weep; 
* But could not, tor my burning brow 
** Throbb’d to the very brain as now. 
** ] wish’d but for a single tear, 

* As something welcome, new, and dear; 
©] wish’dit then—I wish it still, 

** Despair is stronger than my will. 

** Waste not thme orison—despair 
“Is mightier than thy pious prayer; 
* | would not, if I might, be blest, 

** | wantno paradise—but rest. 

“ ?T'was then, I tell thee, iather! then 
* ] saw her—yes—she liv'd again; 

** And suuning in her white symar,t 


** As through yon pale gray cloud—the star 


** Which now I gauze on, as on her 
** Who look’d and looks far lovelier; 


+ “Symar”’—Shroud. 
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** Dimly T view its trembling spark— 
* Tomorrow’s night shall be more dark— 
« And I—before its rays appear, 


e 


Lat 


That lifeless thing the living fear. 
‘* | wander, father! for my soul 
‘Is fleeting wards the final goal; 


‘ 


I saw her, friar! and I rose, 
** Forgetful of our former woes; 
‘ 


nv 


And rushing from my couch, I dart, 


« 


And clasp her to my desperate heart; 
* IT clasp—what is it that I clasp? 
‘ 


“~ 


No breathing form within my grasp, 


€ 


nr 


No heart that beats reply to mine, 

** Yet, Leila! yet the form is thine! 

** And art thou, dearest, chang’d so much, 
** As meet my eye, yet mock my touch? 

** Ah! were thy beauties e’er so cold, 

** [care not—so my arms enfold 


‘ 


nw 


The all they ever wish’d to hold. 

*€ Alas! around a shadow prest, 

** They shrink upon my lonely breast; 

* Yet still’ts there—in silence stands, 
‘ 


Lal 


And beckons with beseeching hands! 

* With braided hair, and bright-black eye— 
“| knew ’twas false—she could not die! 

* But he is dead—within the dell 

‘* LT saw him buried where he fell; 

‘“* He comes not—for he cannot break 


‘ 


cal 


From earth—why then art thou awake: 
‘*€ They told me, wild waves roll’d above 
“ The face I view, the form T love; 


. 


Lal 


They told me—’twas a hideous tale! 


‘ 


" 


I’d tell it—but my tongue would fail~ 


« 


Lal 


If true—and from thine ocean-cave 


‘ 


. 


Thou com’st to claim a calmer grave; 


a“ 


“Oh! pass thy dewy fingers o’er 
‘ This brow that then will burn no more; 
“© Or place them on my hopeless heart— 
‘¢ But, shape or shade!—whaie’er thou art, 
** In mercy, ne’er again depart— 
*¢ Or farther with thee bear my soul, 
* Than winds can waft—or waters roll!— 
. * “ * * 
. * * & * 
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*€ Such is my name, and such my tale; 
** Confessor to thy secret ear, 
** ] breathe the sorrows J] bewail, 
** And thank thee for the generous tear 
** This glazing eye could never shed, 
“ Then lay me with the humble dead; 
** And save the cross above my head; 
** Be either name nor emblem laid 
** By prying stranger to be read, 
* Or stay the passing pilgrim’s tread.” 
He pass’d—nor of his name and race 
Hath le’t « token or a trace, 
Save what the father must not say 
Who shrived him on his dying day; 
This broken tale was all we knew 


Oi her he lov’d, or him he slew. 
3 


Phe circumstance to which the above story relates was net very uncomnen 
in Turkey. A few years ago the wife of Muchtar Pacha complained to his father 
of his son’s supposed infidelity; he asked with whom, and she had the barbarity 
to give a list of the twelve handsomest women in Yanina. ‘They were seized, 
fastened up in sacks, and drowned in the lake the same night! One of the guards 
who was present informed me, that not oue of the victims uttered a ery, or showed 


a symptom of terror at so sudden a ‘* wrench from all we know, from all we 


love ” 


The fate of Phrosine, the fairest of this sacrifice, is the subject of many 
a Romaie and Arnaut ditty. The story in the text is one told of a young Vene- 
tian many years aco; and now nearly forgotten.—I heard it by accident recited 
by one of the coffee-house story-tellers who abound in the Levant, and sing or 
recite their narr tives.—The additions and interpolations by the translator will 
he casily distinguished from the rest by the want of Eastern imagery; and I regret 


that my memory has retained so few fragmeats of the original. 





ORIGINAL POETRY—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


NAVAL SONG. 
Tune—“ Remember the glories of Brien the brave.” 
Columbia, bow bright is the fresh blooming wreath, 
Which thy heroes who fight for thy good, 
While living entwine, and when dying bequeath, 
Frem their death bed, embalmed with their blood. 
And oh! while we live in the brightness it spreads, 


j oc . . " ? > 2 Pa fr 
And lights us on Liberty’s way, 
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Let us never forget ’tis their glory that sheds 

lis fair tints o’er Columbia’s day. 
















































Oh! Washington, brightest and best of thy race, 
By thy beacon light still let us steer, 

In thy wisdom, and virtue, and valour, we trace, 
W hate’er to thy country is dear. 

And sii//in the day of distress, let us turn 

To thee as our guide and our star, 

Thy glories reflected from Heaven will burn, 
Bright again round Columbia’s car. 


Forget not, Columbia, thy scamen so truc, 

Whose achievements now blazon thy name, 

Forget not their lives are devoted to you, 

*Tis thy glory that lives in their fame; 

The laurels they’ve won, by their blocd on the main, 
Columbia, Oh! never forget, 

They’re the bero’s life-gem, and will light him again 
To still brighter victories yet. 


Can that nation e’er rise to the proud heights of fame, 
Who respects not the deeds of her brave? 

From oblivion’s tomb, can she e’er save her namc, 
Who protects not her patriot’s grave? 

Oh! never, Columbia, then ne’er let this stain, 

The stream of thy glory pollute; 

Let thy hero’s bright wreaths ever honour’d remain, 
Entwin’d with thy liberty’s root. 





SONG. 


Tune-—“ Hearts of Oak.’ 

Ye sons of Columbia, come let us rejoice, 
In the bright course of glory our brave tars have run, 
And in one mighty chorus, with one heart and voice, 
Pour the tribute of verse o’er the laurels they’ve won. 
Hearts of oak are our ships, souls of fire are our men, 

They always are ready, 

Steady boys steady, 
To fight and to conquer again and again. 
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Oh! long on our mountains the forests have stood, 
Through ages of peace, in the shade of neglect; 
But the fiat of Heaven calls them down to the fluod, 
Our shores to defend, and our rights to protect. 

Hearts of oak, &c. 


And see while the nations of Europe have long, 

’Mid the conflicts of war, rear’d their pillars of fame, 

We can boast of our heroes whose arms are as strong, 

Whose achievements will give them as deathless a name. 
Hearts of oak, &c. 


See Hull, Jones, Decatur and Bainbridge now burn 

Brighter stars in our land than vain Britons can claim, 

For while they beat the world we beat them in our turn, 

And thus prostrate at once their proud fillars of fame. 
Hearts of oak, &c. 


Behold too brave Lawrence, whose splendid career, 
Gives another bright star to the sky of our fame, 
Though remov’d from this world, his example shall rear, 
Future heroes in war, “ by the fame of his name.” 
Hearts of vak, &c. 


And see too, young Burroughs, the seaman’s delight, 

Bears another /air sprig pluck’d from Victory’s brow, 

Tho’ ’twas bought by his life-blood that stream’d in the fight, 

Life ’gainst honour is naught, as our brave tars well know. 
Hearts of oak, &c. 

But hark! while we sing, hear the trumpet of fame, 

With the glad notes of triumph again our ears greet, 

Tis for Perry it swells, ever glorious name, 

To whose matchless arm, struck a whole British fect. 

Hearts of oak, kc. 


We’ve yet thousands besides of young sons of the wave, 
Who but wait for the call of their country to fly, 

And to enter the lists, with the first of the brave, 

Who their honour insult, or their prowess defy. 


Hearts of oak, &c 
VOL. III. 
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Then ye sons of Columbia, come let us rejoice, 
Inthe bright course of glory our country can boast, 
And in one mighty chorus, with one heart and voice, 
While we drink to our tars, let this still be our coast, 
Hearts of oak are our ships, souls of fire are our men, 
They always are ready, 
Steady, boys steady, 
For their country to fight, and to conquer again. 





SONG. 
Tune—“ Rule Britannia.”’ 

When freedom’s star its last bright gleam, 
O’er Europe’s waste had shot in vain, 
Columbia caught the expiring beam, 
And bore it o’er the western main. 

Ruie Columbia, Columbia ever /ree, 

Heaven born child of Liberty. 


Then rose a world, by Heaven’s decree, 
Which countless years unblest had lain, 
But now the destin’d sphere to be, 
Of Freedom’s pure and sacred reign. 
Rule Columbia, kc 


Thenere Columbia, thou hadst shar’d, 

Of empire’s car, the trembling rein, 

Thy young, but dauntless soul declar’d, 

War’s storms but threaten thee in vain. 
Rule Columbia, &« 


And when, ere long, with stepdame pride, 
Britannia mark’d thy opening reign, 
Thy heaven shielded breast defied, 
The tempest shock of war again. 
Rule Columbia, &c. 


Thy birth, Columbia, sons so brave, 
Thy waters, forests, all proclaim, 
Thy destin’d course is o’er the wave, 
And ocean is thy * field of fame.” 
Rule Colum bia, &c 
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Again, behold war’s bolts are hurl’d, 

Thy eagle flight to check in vain, 

For still thy infant flag unfurl’d, 

With freedom’s charter sweeps the main. 
Rule Columbia, &c. 


And under Heaven it still shall spread, 
Its star-gemm’d glories o’er the main, 
While Freedom’s sacred beam shall shed, 
Its light to bless Columbia’s reign. 
Rule Columbia, Columbia ever free, 
Heaven born child of Liberty. 





CHRISTMAS VERSES. 


Tue following beautiful lines, from the pen of Vincent 
Bourne, a name familiar to our classical readers as one of the 
most successful cultivators of Latin poetry among the moderns, 
will be read with peculiar pleasure at the present season. 
Bourne, it will be recollected, was an usher at Westminster 
school, and having often received the Christmas verses of the 
neighbouring watchman, requites him with this poem, which, 
even if its latinity were not so pure and exquisite, would be 
admired for the good-humoured pleasantry of its sentiments: 

Indicium qui sepe mihi das carmen amoris, 
Reddo tibi indicium carmen amoris ego. 

Qui faustum et felix multum mihi mane precaris; 
Dico atque ingemino nunc tibi rursus, ave. 

Te neque dinumerat gallus constantius horas, 
Nec magis is certo provocat ore diem. 

Cum variis implent tenebre terroribus orbem, 
Tu comite assuetum cum cane carpis iter. 

Nec te, quos serz emittunt post vina popine, 
Nec te, quos lemures plurima vidit anus; 

Nec te perterrent nodoso stipite fretum, 
Subdola qui tacito pectore furta parant. 

Sed sicui eccurras, prima qui portat ad urbem, 

Sub luce, exiguus quas dedit hortus opes 
Hunc placidis dictis, et voce affaris amica; 
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Utque dies faust4 luce, precaris, eat. 
Tinnitu adventum signans, oriantur an astra 
Narras, an purée lucida luna micet. 
Dunrque quies nos alta manet, nec frigoris ullus 
Securos, pluviz nec metus ullus habet; 
Tu gelidos inter ventos versaris et imbres, 
Cum mala tempestas, et nigraszxvit hiems 
Seu te presentem vicus, seu viculus, audit 
Nocturnum multo carmine fallis iter, 
Quod si culta minus, docté vacet arte poésis, 
Si simplex versus sit, numerique rudes; 
Invidiam somnus (tanta indulgentia noctis) 
Opprimit: et livor, te recitante, silet. 
Divorum hyberni menses quotcunque celebrant | 
Cuique locum et versum dat tua musa suum: 
Crispino ante omnes; neque enim sine carmine fas est, 
Nobile sutorum preteriisse decus. 
Nec tua te pietas fieri permiserit unquam 
Cesaris immeéemorem, Cesareeque domis. 
Officio dominos multo dominasque salutas; 
Gratia nec fide sedulitatis abest. 
Multa decens juvenes, et pulchras multa puellas, 
Utile tu pueris virginibzsque canis: 
Conjugium felix, monitis utentibus, optas, 
Cunctaque quz castus guadia lectus habet. 
Tu monitor famulis sextis utriusque benignus 
Munditias illis precipis, hisce fidem. 
Omnibus at votis hoc oras atque peroras, 
Ut dominis cedant prospera queque tuis. 
Unum hoc pre cunctis meminisse hortaris, ut imis 
Summa etiam exzquet mortis amica manus. 
Quib tibi pro totidem meritis speremus? amori 
Quisve tuo zqualis retribuatur amor? 
Tuque tuusque canis si nos visetis, uterque 
Grati eritis nobis, tuque tuusque canis. 
Mille domos adeas et non ignobile munus 
\Nulla minus selido) dent tibi mille domus; 
Quemque bonum exoptas nobis letumque Decembrem 
Esto tibi pariter letus et esto bonus. 
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THE OCEAN PILGRIM. 











A MORAL POEM—BY MR. DAVIS. 


Illi robur et zs triplex 
Circa pectus, erat. 


Thomas King, a young American sailor, confined on board the Ruby, guard- 
ship, at Bermuda, observed one evening a boat alongside with her sails stand- 
ing, which the lieutenants had neglected to hoist in. A squall arose, and in 
the darkness of the gust, he committed himself in her, to the mercy of the 
winds and waves, with no other provision than some biscuits and water. He 
was alone nine days on the awful expanse of waters in this open boat; on the 
tenth he made the Virginia shore and landed at Cape Henry. 


Strong is the love of native home, 
There vivid fancy casts her eye; 
Whether on earth, or sea we roam, 
Our native land demands the sigh. 


So, I, Columbia’s true born son, 

In floating dungeon long confin’d, 

Could ne’er by smiles nor bribes be won, 
To abjure the land I left behind. 


Bermuda’s isle had long beheld, 

In prison-ship, my cheerless fare, 

From home and voice of friends withheld, 
A mournful victim to despair. 


At length, one night, a boat astern, 
With snowy sails allured my gaze; 
A squail arose—and, now, I burn, 
To leave my jailors in the haze. 


Some bread and water all my store, 
A compass sav’d in vent’rous mood; 
And now alone, I traverse o’er, 

In open boat, great Neptune’s flood. 


’T was Sabbath, when my frail bark roll’d, 
At mercy of the billowy steep; 

But though no bell to Vespers toil’d, 

I found a temple on the deep. 
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I earnest pray’d, that He, whose storms, 
In terror shake the sea and sky, 
Would take my spirit in his arms, 

And watch me with a parent’s eye. 


The fair moon lent the sea her light, 
Her beams upon the surface curl’d, 
And dolphins. sported, passing bright, 
Around my little wooden world. 


When, sudden, from a silver cloud, 
Advanc’d sweet Hope, a vision bright! 
With melting voice, she call’d aloud, 
And charm’d the silence of the night. 


“ Sea-pilgrim hail! old Ocean kind, 

“ Shall homeward bear his sailor boy, 
“ And soon a mother’s arms shall wind 
“ Around thy neck with speechless joy. 


«“ Thy sisters dear, shall sobbing dwell 
“ About thy form, with gushing: eye; 

“ And she, whose vestal tumults swell, 
“¢ Shall at thy presence cease to sigh.” 


Nine days had pass’d—the tenth I knew 
By signs, that land was not remote; 
The sea had lost its sable hue, 

And swallows hover’d round my boat. 


*T was so—for, soon, in angel shape 
Uprose to view, Virginia’s shore! 
I land on Henry’s welcome Cape, 

I kneel, and humbly God adore! 


pei 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Two London editions of Mr. Dunlap’s Life of Cooke have 
been published. Copies of both have already reached this coun- 
try. Millar’s edition is splendidly printed in octavo. 








MORTUARY. 








WORKS PUBLISHED. 
Boston. 


A letter to the reverend Mr. Cary, containing remarks upon 
his review of the Grounds of Christianity Examined, by compa- 
ring the New Testament with the Old. By the author of that 
work. 


“* Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis. 
** Tempus eget.” 


To which is subjoined, a letter respectfully addressed to the re- 
verend Mr. Channing, relative to his Two Sermons on Infidelity. 


a 


Newyork. 


Review of Newyork, or Rambles Through the City, an ori- 
ginal poem; moral, religious, sarcastic, and descriptive. 


MORTUARY. 


Dirp, suddenly, by apoplexy, on Sunday the twelfth ultimo, 
in the forty-ninth year of her age, Mrs. Mary CATHARINE 
STockER, relict of the late John Clement Stocker, esquire, 
whose death we announced in The Port Folioof November last: 
Thus are the surviving children bereaved of both their parents 
within the short period of a few weeks. Such afflictive dispen- 
sations of Divine Providence call loudly upon all who are in- 
formed of their occurrence, to “consider their ways,” the un- 
certainty of human life, and the high responsibility of man. 

Of Mrs. Stocker it my truly be said, that her uniform and 
exemplary piety, her amiable and affectionate disposition, her 
kind and courteous deportment, rendered her inestimably valua- 
ble to her relatives and friends, and endeared her to all who had 
the privilege of her acquaintance. 

Such was the blameless tenor of her life, and such her habi- 
tual meditation upon the inevitable approach of Death, that his 
commission to terminate her state of probation, though executed 
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without warning, did not find her unprepared; for her spiritu:! 
lamp was always burning with a bright and steady flame. 
** By Nature’s law what may be, may be now, 
There’s no prerogative in human hours. 
Inhuman hearts what bolder thought can rise 
Than man’s presumption on tomorrow’s dawn; 
Where is tomorow? In another world. 
For numbers this is certain. The reverse 
Is sure to none.” 


TO READERS AXD CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE communication of Vivian came too late for insertion in 
this number. We Shall always be pleased with such proofs of 
his taste, and the liberality of his studies. 


